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ABSTRACT 

'*International/Intercultural Education Reports^ 
represents an experimental effort by the office of Education 
Institute of International Studies to share with professionals some 
recent information, ideas, and resources in three areas of 
Internationa 1/intercultural er^ucation that are otherwise 
insufficiently provided for in ongoing reports or publications 
programs: 1) Educational experience and perspectives from other 
countries relevant to program priorities in the Education Division of 
DHEW; 2) concepts, programs and developments concerning the 
intercultural dimension i.i general education in the United States; 
and, 3) foreign views of American education* In this volume, the 
focus is on the current Federal priority of career education, it is 
hoped that this collection of articles, which report on selected 
foreign initiatives and practices, may offer insights to U.S. 
planners in the field. The fourteen articles do not attempt to 
provide full analyses of these activities, but rather are intended to 
alert concerned American specialists about experiences in Sweden, 
Prance, Pakistan, and the U.S.S.R., and elsewhere. The articles draw 
heavily on foreign sources and are well-documented with references 
that provide useful starting points for any further analysis. 
(Author/OPH) 
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JntQAnational/JntzAciJuUuAat Education Repo^ttA represents 
an experimental effort by the OE Institute of International 
Studies to share with professional staff members within the 
Education Division of DHEW some recent information » ideas, 
and resources in three selected areas of international/ 
intercultural education that are not otherwise sufficiently 
provided for in ongoing reports or publications programs: 

1. Educational ex|.erience and perspectives from 
other countries relevant to program priori- 
ties in the Education Division of DHEW, 

2. Concept. tf, programs, and developments concern- 
ing the intercultural dimensions in general 
education in the United States, and 

3. Foreign views cf American education. 

Prom time to time, other material may be included for various 
reasons. 

These RtpoHJU are intended to draw on the talents of 
professionals throughout 0£ and NIB as well as on specializ- 
ed knowledge outside our DHEW education agencies. The distri- 
bution is primarily within the Education Division of DHEW, 
but the material may also prove to be of interest to 
colleagues in other Government agencies or in the educational 
community outside the Government. This trial effort stems 
largely from the initiative of Seymour M. Rosen, Louis J. 
Setti, Raymond E. Wanner, Helen K. Wiprud, Margot A. Lyddane, 
and their associates listed on page iii. These IIS staff mem- 
bers have developed this first collection in addition to their 
regular duties and assigned responsibilities and, in most 
cases, largely on their own time. 



In this trial run, J^vtoAnCLtionaZ/JkitcAcuttuAat fduccttion 
RepO'ttA focuses on the current Federal priority of career edu- 
cation. An interesting collection of articles report on 
selected foreign initiatives and practices that may offer 
relevant insights to U.S. planners in this field. The articles 
do not attempt to provide full analyses of these activities, 
but rather are intended to alert concerned American special- 
ists about experience elsewhere. They offer enough information 
and commentary so that our colleagues in career education 
can — on the basis of their special expertise — determine 
whether or not further examination is warranted. The articles 
draw heavily on foreign sources and are well-documented with 
references that provide useful starting points for any further 
analysis. 
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WJLLmi W. BRlCmAN, 
P\o^U6o^ oi tduaa- 
tionoJt HAjitoKy and 
CompoAcuUvt Edtuca- 
tion at thz Univ^- 
6ity Oj{ P^nMytva'^ 
nia, KZCQAvtd hu> 

kVh.V. iKom Hojo VoKk 
UnivViAlty. He iA)a6 
^ * 0^ thz Compa/uitivz 

and Intt^nationat 
Education Society and became pK^i- 
d2,nt again in 1967-66. He ha6 u)^it- 
ten mo^e than 100 book&, omJUcI^^ 
and \zvieu)6 on quution/^ aiie.cting 
AmcAi^can and inteAnationat education, 
and i^ a ^^equertt guUt-tzctu/ieA at 
AmeAi^am and ^o^c^w univeA.^itieJi. 
Hl6 latent 6tudiu ^oK thz O^^ice o^ 
Education incJtudc EducationaJt Rcjonm 
and Rcnepoal in Contmpo^ioAy Sgo^n 



anS the KcpoKt pkcpoAzd io^t vt'^ 
Ca/LceA Education Task VoKce [no^ in 
HIE) on which the ^otZovoing oAticte 
iM based. 



There is a deep aw^&reness in 
other countries of thp crucial need 
for vocational education in relation 
to the economy, society , and general 
education. This awareness is evi- 
denced by the various reforms all 
over Eurofie and in other continents 



as well. It will be recalled that 
the Krushchev reform of 1958-64 
stressed the role of polytechnical 
training and multiv^cational skills 
in the Soviet Union. One of the 
major focuses in the new educationaJ 
reform of Spain, frequently consid- 
ered less developed economically 
than many European countries, is 
upgrading £md modernizing all levels 
of vocational and technical train- 
ing. "Since the Second World Ware 
and particularly during the past 
decade [the 1960's], there has been 
considerable expansion of technical 
education and vocationally biased 
courses in secondary schools/* ^ 
states an English specialist cur- 
rently teaching in Canada. The 
signs of the times indicate that 
this trend will continue — and pos- 
sibly expand — in various parts of 
the world as expectations and de- 
mands for more "relevance" and prac- 
ticality increase among broad seg- 
ments of the population. 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The study of any educational 
problem or issue cannot be carried 
on in an intellectual vacuum. Every 
event has its antecedents, and it 
is enlightening to consider the 
backgrounds of a contemporary devel- 
opment, so that one has some idea 
of how and why things c£une to be as 
they are. Obviously, it is not the 
function of the present aurticle to 
delve extensively into historical 
precedents : the best that can be 
done is to remind the reader that 
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there is a vertica' as well as a hor- 
izontal dimension in vocational and 
technical education. 

Such an outstanding work as 
Brubacher's on the history of edu- 
cational problems finds relatively 
little of significarce to say about 
education toward careers.-^ Let it 
be pointed out, however, that there 
are a number of scholarly studies 
and general works on the history of 
vocational education from ancient 
times onward, some of /hich concen- 
trate on the United States. ^ The 
reader of history in this field soon 
learns that there has not been a 
clear demarcation in terminological 
usage, with vocational education 
regarded as more or less synonymous 
with manual training and industrial 
education. ^ 

The importance of vocational 
preparation for an active and 
successful adult life was recognized 
by all peoples from antiquity onward. 
In actual practice, however, effi- 
ciency tended to vary in accordance 
with the determination of purpose, 
expenditure of effort, and various 
socioeconomic factors. An example 
of undergirding vocational training 
with the demands of moral principles 
can be found in the Jewish tradition 
from ancient times onwards. Thus, 
the Talmud warns that "he who does 
not teach his son a trade Tin effect) 
teaches him to become a robber. 

All through history, in Europe as 
in the United States, apprenticeship 
was the key approach toward import- 
ing vocational skills. In a number 
of instances, this system comprised 
more than vocations: it included 
general education and character 
training, as can be discerned from 
an examination of indentures. Aiid 
if the indentured apprentices were 
trained in narrow skills, there 
were opportunities at times for 
exposure to the "higher things" of 



life, such as the lectures by the 
Rev. William Ellery Channing which 
were addressed to apprentices and 
mechanics in the I830's.'7 No doubU 
by widening their horizons, sv-n 
lecturers may have inspired some 
young persons to look for opportu- 
nities to learn more advanced 
skills. 

Another interesting vocational 
development was the modern, scien- 
tific secondary school, the OckCH" 

founded in 1747 by the Rev. Johann 
Julius Hecker in Berlin. Hecker 
was convinced that in this type of 
school, young persons with more 
talent for practical matters than 
for higher learning could become 
of value to society hy mastering 
comnercial, artistic, agricultural, 
industrial, and vocational subject!^ ^ 

The intact of the Industrial 
Revolution on the curriculum of 
secondary and higher education in 
different areas i& too well known 
to require more than passing men- 
tion. Th« teaching and learning 
skills developed by Johann He in- 
rich Pestalozzi and Philipp Eman- 
uel von Fellenberg in Switzerland 
exerted a powerful influence on 
vocational and industrial educa- 
tion throughout the 19th century in 
East and West Europe, the united 
States, Japan, and elsewhere. 

The excellence of the Moscow 
Imperial Technical School's exhibit 
at the 1876 Philadelphia Centennial 
Exposition, recognized by President 
John D. Runkle of the Mass^^chusetts 
Institute of Technology, proved that 
the Russians were capable of an edu- 
cational Sputnik about three-quar^ 
ters of a century before they launch- 
ed their space satellite. It was 
Runkle *s influence that gained ad- 
herents in America for the Russian 
principles of learning fundamental 
skills separately before practic- 
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ing them in workshops. 

The period of World War II, with 
all its crises, emergencies, stress- 
as , and strains . was marked by the 
introduction of .;ew and frequently 
more efficient programs ai4d devices 
for more accelerated training and 
retraining in vocational nd indus- 
trial skills. Very like]' , it was 
this experience that was applied to 
vocational and industrial education 
in the secondary and higher educa- 
tional programs of many countries. 
The need for civilian and rehabili* 
tative training resulted in expan- 
sion of adult vocational education. 
The advent of automation in the post- 
war period was still another factor 
influencing the direction of voca- 
tional studies in various areas. 

VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION IN COMPARATIVE 
F .RSPEXTTIVE 

Reports jn vocational and tech- 
nical education in various countries 
have been published since the late 
19th century, but comparative ana- 
lyses and interpretations have been 
rathf ' rare and recent. Although 
comparative education has been cul- 
tivated as a field of study, instruc- 
tion, and research for some time, it 
has "rarely made more than passing 
reference to technical education , 
and then only as a^relatively unimr 
portant fringe.** Such an omis- 

sion has been an unfortunate fact 
of the development of comparative 
education. It might be explainable, 
even if not fully forgivable, on the 
ground that, on the one hand, most 
comparative educators have had little 
vocational experience and less know- 
ledge, and on the other, specialists 
in vocational and technical education 
seldom have possessed the necessary 
background and languaqes to \mder- 
stand the context in which these pro- 



grams operate. 

Even with pertinent preparation, 
it is not at all convenient to com- 
pare vocational-technical training 
internationally. 

Tic r ,ar ■ jai i n o' i-jc.tn ; -.^ I f?;lvjc.i i o 
</* • J .4' •arc IS rO'e cofflpiox iiuin tha o' or'vrni 
at ■>'^, *Jt'.icr "al es inie oo ntry comparisons 
Vjn ' 0- 0 (ii' iciilt. Fno pr.n.i' . r«J'Jse of LM3 
crnplex:ty : t^e t.i v^irioj content of t och- 

niral and vocnf ion;il •tiucation, v^ic^" ij its very 
t\^inr<- nc( tcr. . I s njny vii;f«»r nt i^rancncj ot 
t i.u' j;,' , Ano..npr i act or is tLe <*x istcncc c ^ sev- 
er \> 1 • r :.it' 1 /.at i nol outfior U : : In »,{id 1 1 1 n 
'.o '.I I' T.i f. . J ',ry <j'.' educ.i* i<.i\, oi l^or aA^i i st ra- 
ti, v.^ ..'^Hi 'S :-ro o.'.i-n 1 v^Kcti, ,iv»^n t'l,. ' '>.y 

\ra'fi:M.i in.nnr Or anoth'T r.«'ctor trie 

In the first place, technical and 
vocational schools teach different 
subjects and apply different stand- 
ards of instruction. Moreover, 
there is no definite demarcation be- 
tween what is considered a secondary 
level of training in one country and 
a higher level in another. Among 
the other difficulties is that many 
schools are part-time • In view of 
these considerations, the O.E.C.D. 
report warns specifically against 
"any outright con^^arison of trends" 
in vocational and technical education 
in the member cotintries. 

To continue on a negative note, 
"even now, for many administrators 
and even educators, vocational and 
technical training is an unknown 
territory. Moreover, the expert in 
the subject, though he may be thor- 
oughly familiar with the complex- 
ities of his own country's system 
of training, often has little idea 
of what goes on across the neighbor- 
ing frontier." Such a situation, 
it can well be understood, results 
trom the variety and complexity of 
training programs of different lev- 
els, all of which are affected by 
the context of tradition and society. 
And yet, "a comparative study to 
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improve cooperation in this field 
of activity across international 
boundaries has become a functional 
necessity." " Recent developments 
in the employment practice in Europe 
whereby workers of several national 
origins migrate to em industrial 
country (the GcutcVibCAXeA in West 
Germany, for example) , indicate the 
need for a more precise understand- 
ing of educational and vocational 
backgrounds. 

What would seem to be desirable 
is an expansion of the study of com- 
parative vocational-technical educa- 
tion* This would involve collabora- 
tion between the technical special- 
ists and those in the field of com- 
parative education. 



TRENDS AND ISSUES 

Combining Vocational and 
Technical Education with 
General Education 

Several elements are common to 
the career education** programs of 
England, France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, 
S%i^den, and Yugoslavia. First, 
there is an unmistakable trend to- 
ward coupling general education with 
vocational training programs. Al- 
though the links between the two 
forms of education have been "^very 
tenuous** until recently,^ it is 
evident that many persons of diverse 
backgrounds concerned with preparing 
skilled workers have become increas- 
ingly aware of the humanistic 
nature of their task. A worker # no 
matter in what field, is first and 
foremost a person, a human being. As 
such, he has to have a general educa- 
tion in terns of his humanity and is 
not to be regarded as a trained and 
hired hand. A functionally illiter- 
ate worker is an anomaly in a %^rld 
where new things and processes dev*- 
4 
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elop almost daily, and adaptations 
to changing work and social situa- 
tions have to be made. Retraininq 
and advanced training often require 
reading, thinking, and interpretive 
skills if any efficiency is to be 
attained. It no longer seems logic- 
al — or even economically wise — to 
put the young to work before they 
have obtained a solid basic educa- 
tion, which in recent years has come 
to mean secondary- level schooling. 
Furthermore, in these times, inade-- 
quately educated employees become a 
liability to the industrial and eco- 
nomic development of a country. 

In this connection, one may note 
the persistence of the prejudice 
that general education is "intrinsic- 
ally superior to \^ational or tech- 
nical education." In some circles, 
it is recognized that it is inconceiv- 
able that 

...in out prwtowinantl^y sciontific and tech- 
nical society a man be educated without 

loarnirw) sOfnethir.^ of the technical ;^srec',s of 
social and economic life; so^allod 'general* 
st'Jdies will therefore have to incluJc a Lech- 
•^ical part. As a result the difference in 
character of tho two kinds of education will 
diminish progressively. This is what the Swe- 
dish corcept of the comprehensive school promi rjos. 

To this mi^t be added the example 
of the East European Socialist or 
Communist countries, which have em^ 
phasized the role of polytechnical 
training in overall development of 
the individual, in line with Marx- 
ist theory. 

Related to this issue is the pres- 
tige of predominately technical 
schools v-cA-a-V/U traditionally 
academic institutions. Not only 
educators but also parents continue, 
in many cases, to express bias 
against education in a vocational or 
technical institution. However, since 
World War II, in several countries 
(e.g., Germany) assiduous alumni of 
vocational'-technical educational pro- 
grams are beginning to be allowed to 
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pass into higher technical and aca* 
demic streams. Perhaps, in due 
time, as alternate paths make higher 
education more easily accessible to 
more persons, invidious distinctions 
will tend to melt away. 

One possible explanation of the 
foregoing phenomenon is the dichot- 
omy between training and education 
in method and content. So long as 
it remains, it is likely that the 
vocational-general issue may not be 
resolved so easily and so soon. 



Cooperation Between Schools and 
Industry 



Another development in the several 
countries is the close cooperation 
between various institutional 
components in technical education. 
This has been pointed up with abund- 
ant evidence in a study prepared by 
the International Centre for Research 
into Vocational Training (CIRF, Gen- 
eva) for the O.E.C.D. This study, 
which covered Belgium, West Germany, 
the Netherlands, and the United King*- 
dom, showed varying patterns of 
collaboration, such as vocational 
schools with industrial plants and 
workshop-schools established within 
firms and drawing upon outside tea- 
chers for general education. 
Keports of collaborative activities 
between schools auid industry through- 
out Europe are connon. 

Even more, cooperation is the 
essential element in any effective 
program f vocational-technical edu- 
cation ill any particular country. In 
point of actual fact, there is a 
consensus among informed persons that 
the problems of industrial training 
can only be solved ''through some 
kind of partnership bet%#een educat- 
ionists, employers, eoDloyees, and 
public authorities." Specifically, 



...w*ial is needed is...^ 00-ordinat.eJ systc" ».»f 
policier. at .1 nation, J level m^'Ic\- \Mi\ dr -l ^Wf 
voca' ional iiuidanci , n^t hods n .-rui * rr- r * ^ t * ^ 
content of prp>»occup,i< ior.al t r ai n 1 , i • — ,1 v i 
t.'aiiiing, nrJ iht cx^r^imA ior. r>Mo''. 0. r- 

tiwo functio'.s — tiiofp of selrct;o*i .*r,J ^-f qiJilMi- 
cation. 

Such coordination need not bo 
accon^anied by centralization and 
control at the center of the country. 
On the contrary, there are some 
tendencies toward decentralization 
even in countries where the Western 
democratic ideal does not dominate 
society and political thought. in 
any event, it is reasonable to argue 
in behalf of a coordinated system 
that can facilitate employment, re- 
training, and other aspects of the 
manpower situation. 

An example of national-local co- 
operation between educational and 
industrial manpower agencies can be 
found in Sweden. 

As a UNESCO report points out, 
"vocational training in Sweden has 
had the benefit of much cooperative 
plsmning and action on the part not 
only of the public authorities but 
particularly of the representatives 
of industry." ^1 since 1944, the 
Joint Vocational Training Council 
(AAbet^moAknadcvu ynJke^^iad) , formed 
by the Swedish En^loyers' Federa- 
tion and the Federation of Trade 
Unions, has been reviewing vocation- 
al training, initiating policies, 
cooperating with public and private 
organizations, and performing other 
functions. Of special importance 
has been the cooperation with the 
Board of Vocational Training (OveA- 
6tyKZJUe,n ^Ok ynkeMUbUdyiing) , a 
unit of the General Board of Educa- 
tion [SkoiSveA^tyKeJUtn] in the Min- 
istry of Education {EcktU^L<UtLk- 
d^pOAXn^^nttt] . Although the Board 
of Vocational Training is responsible 
for "controlling, inspecting and, to 
some extent, standardizing vocation- 
al education throughout Sweden, the 
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initiative in setting up new voca- 
tional schools lies with the munici- 
palities, or, in some cases, with 
individual industries, or with large 
industrial groupings." 22 

Training for Adaptability 

The question of general vocational 
skill as against specialized skills 
conies up frequently in the literature. 
Training in the special skills bears 
inunediate fruit, both to the worker 
and to the employer. However, in an 
age of rapid obsolescence of trades 
and even industries, it becomes a 
rather serious matter if large num- 
bers of workers are rendered indus- 
trially impotent within a short time. 
Crash prograuns may prove too costly 
and inefficient in the long run. 
The idea of general technical and 
vocational skills, whereby the 
worker may adapt himself with rela- 
tive easo to a new type of work, has 
been proposed at various times in 
the different countries. One approach 
to a solution appecirs in a recent 
document prepared by the Centre for 
Educational Research and Innovation of 
of the O.E.C.D. This report notes 
the problems resulting from changes 
in the labor market. 



• ••But there changes are bound to become iiorc 
marked and more frequent with the acceleration of 
technoloqical progress, and the difficulties in 
forecasting occupational structures, alreaciy con- 
siderable, will become much more daunting. As a 
result, there will be an even greater need than 
at present for a flexible educational system ca- 
pable of adapting itself at •hort notice to the 
exigencies of technological change and of offer- 
ing the right kind of training to the right 
people. Though vhe rei«edy may lie, partly, in a 
rethinking of the content and objectives of pre- 
sent forms of education, aimed not only in train- 
ing people in new techniques, but also at retrain- 
ing those whose skills become inadequate to cope 
with constantly changing techniques. ^3 
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Planning for Manpower Needs 

Before World War II, industrial 
training was regarded as a res;ponsi- 
bility and concern of the indjstiial 
sector. Since .World War IT, however, 
the problem of acquiring an airquate 
supply of skilled manpower has become 
the subject of considercdsle thought 
in most countries. A consensus seem- 
ed to develop that skilled manpower 
was a national resource of the first 
importance, a basic capital invest- 
ment. 

, , The ♦no:,or.i(.- v.jIuo of .-a* i or i.^l rdufjti^>* 
is rcco<uii ;?fd, and ■icvernmerit apendiriq on thii. 
form of education ^-an be justified on r\ational 
grounds. N'c lori'jtr is trjitiiruj tf lOu^jM^^o hone— 
fit only cTipl oyrr^. it l^cricfiti. all. 

The growing awareness jn govern- 
ment and in the private sector of 
the mutual dependence of the various 
parts of the economic system has led 
to the consideration of firmer fin- 
ancing and more effective planning 
of vocational-technical training pro- 
^rauns. In several instances, thought 
has also been given to the relation 
of technical instruction to the other 
aspects of society and education. 

While the nead for cooperation is 
apparent, particularly in relation to 
national manpower requirements, there 
is some sentiment to avoid "the temp- 
tation to adjust the education system 
to the employment situation." The 
reasoning underlying this attitude 
is that employment forecasting is 
subject to margins for error which 
become wider at the regional level. 
Nor is the demand for particular 
knowledge and skills in the different 
occupational fields foreseeable. In 
fact, 

...to gear education to employment would be 
to preclude all advincement and evolution and 
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• : , If.. . . 

, *• f ■ ■ • - 

' ' i ^ • . r i'liM • , • 
... •■I, « » • » • -I I. ' • . 

Tbis vi«w|x>int would Me« to 
for A flexible (jolicy wiU» regard to 
the relation bctw##n education end 
MiployMnt. Ae e c<Jtt|>ret»eneive pub- 
llcetion of the Council for Culturel 
Co'-^operetion of the Council of Curo|ie 
eece it, the echool auet fulfill four 
i^i|x>rtent functioned occupetit nel 
trainina* basic education, "teech* 
inq ^low to take advantaqt* of out*of- 
•(*hool |ios«lbt llUf (the i^rallel 
•chool of infofMl «HJu<.at ion) , " and 
"initting the future ad ilt in a |>oe* 
ition both of bcinq able and of want- 
ing to cxmtinue to educate hiMelf 
after hia echool life and to further 
hie OMi develo|«rnt and the jnfold^ 
inq of hie pereonellty." 

Aaiid the understandable enChueiaaa 
for vocational -technical traininf« 
It would be helpful to riMittr that 
it ie not the b#*all and eiii*all of 
the educational effort « but rather 
one part of it* however ai^ificant. 
tliie afipeare to be the aeeeafe con* 
veyed by the important and influent- 
ial council of Kurope. Jhim thoueht 
should be Mighod with care, it alaj 
eu99eete that ae|>le coneiderat ion 
ehould be given to the functione of 
guidance and adult (or lifelong o^ 
permanent) eAKation in relation to 
vocation*. 

Develoyeient of Guidanoe •enrtceo 

An integral f^art of vocational- 
technical training ie guidance** 
before, during, and after. Hovoral 
countries have urganiaed guidanoe 
eervices of varying typee. Infor* 
Mtion on ocoupatione is preeented 
through printed nattert radio, filaa, 
end television. \ state of devol* 
Qpiwnt is different for the earloue 
rxHinfri'^M, 4s 4r«» tl»«> *»f feet ivonees 



and the u(>-to^iatvnoifts i f the- v .it* i r 
d^ta. Sinilarly* the adr.inist rat ion 
and organisation of <|ui dance « ^nd 
the preparation of the rounselors, 
are not of a uniforsi level in 
liuropean countries. 

An interesting exani^le of a lon^i- 
established guidance service is tfyo 
Youth OH)loyaient Service, establish- 
ed in England in 1M8. The Servt< e 
offers career guidance on a vo.vu.i- 
tary basis to youth about to iC. * v 

school. Operating both on a centra- 
lised and a decentralised basis « it 
IS adninistered nationally on a joint 
l»asis by the Centra) Youth ^kirloy- 
nent Rjcecutive (under the Se< retary 
of State for Dsp loyseiit and Produc- 
twity) and tl^ Departaient of educa- 
tion and Science, and locally by the 
local o^ication authorities. 

Cac^ leoondary echool and lo<'al 
educational systeo haa the function 
of providing each young Man or wceMn 
in its area with the beet poesiLle 
information and enoouragsmsnt to 
sefcarH upon a satisfying vocational 
career, in terw of hie or her 
intereets and .rayetenciee. 

Hie Youth a^loyent Service hae 
been rriticiaed for not living uf^ 
eufficiiitly to the aiae and eeiiec* 
tatione of its spi^ sors« aich'nigh the 
nelp given young people by the Ser- 
vice repreaenled sore than any simle 
teacher oould offer in a secondary 
school. As the growing intereet i\ 
se c ondary school prograM of *oar«>er 
orientation" and guidance e ufges» s , 
the potential for this type of ser- 
vice remaina strong. 

One suggestion toward iayroveoent 
M to inteneify the guidance prograaa 
in the years «S««ad through higher 
level traifilM n vocational Infer* 
nation, devc* iswint, decisionmaliing, 
and coureelin*! for echool guidance 
fiereonnel. "It is only nw that 
such people ate b^ousing evailable 
for the fii«t tiatr in kritalni it 
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rcMins to be s«cr what roles they 
will be allotted in Britiith schools 
«nd the effectiveness with which 
they Will be «Lle to fulfill these 
roles.** " 

We need to stiMly carefully ell 
aspects of career guidance within 
the fraiswork of the entire educa^ 
tional systeei. The oooperation of 
thie Mss Mdia and other eleswnts of 
the society and culture will be 
needed to disseaiinate*-wi th dis|>atch 
and specif icity-*recent« live inforsi- 
ation on the requiresMnts and avail* 
ability of occuf^ations. ttiere can 
be little doubt that both the voca- 
tional teacher and the guidance ooun* 
selor are key figures in the field 
of career education. Iliis Mans 
that the educational and the eocio- 
econosiic syetesM ehould pay careful 
attention to the eelectioiit prepara- 
tion* assignsMt, and inMrviM 
devlo p sisnt of thes« persons. 

The seven oountriM in the full 
stydy**england, tim Federal llnniblic 
of GanMuiyt FrMoa, tha uaUiarlanda, 
roland, awedM, and VufDelawia— 
devote soeie attention « at laaat« to 
the vocational intaraeta and needa 
of adults on the varioua lavela. 
Tliia is accovpliahed by govarnB»nt« 
edttCition, and induatry, individually 
or in coai»ination. There are s^ny 
problesM involved in training adulta« 
idiather bafore or during awployaent. 
aolutiona or en^rlaantal afforta 
have been undertakan in turopaan 
countriea« and aoas seeai to have had 
smch aitcceas. 

Mot I (I— inly discuaaad in tha 
writinga on adult vocational educa- 
tion Is the fuidanna function. In 
■oat caaeaf tha guidanoa aarvioaa 
mm m m to effphaaiaa tha needa of pupila 
and studenta at achool. Md ygt, it 
would appaar that, if vocational 
training ia to ba effactiva tor tha 
nation at larga« ada g uata guidanoa 
pfofrana ahauld be providad for all 
• 



concerned, such pr^cirams wou.ci 
t %11 for norc published matorials 
adapted to the bdckqrotinds an<i needs 
of adults, plus the pro^^aratic^n of 
individuals equipped with the know- 
ledge) , patience, and skills tc deal 
with adhilts of different ages and 
experience. ^ Adequate adul^ 
guidance would seen to kx? a pi ipie 
necessity in upgrading and expand* 
ing any national program of voca • 
tional education in an age of frequent 
technological and commercial change. 

UK>KINU Tin: htJWRt 

There are signs that educators 
and others are SDvlng toward con- 
sensus on sosie broad aspects of 
vocational training, as, for exas|>le, 
the final report of the internation* 
al ragional trade union seminar con- 
voked in IMS in Paris by the O.E.C.O. 
l^re waa ganeral agreesient that 
"vocational training in the future 
should only start after a period of 
broader general secondary education^" 
"poat 'school* induatrial training 
ahould be broadly baaed and accoeipa* 
niad by a continuation of general 
adiication,** **eeg)loyees should be 
provided with opportunities for con* 
tinuad training and education through- 
out their working life," and "organ- 
isations should be structured so as 
to offer opportunities for job satis- 
faction and for upward sobility of 
Mployeaa.** 

The delegates, who rapreaanted 
Belgian, West Gersuiny, the Nether- 
lands, lte#aden, awitaerland, and the 
United Kingdon, alao agreed that 
aducatora, trade unionists, and 
ai^loyera ahare joint responsibility 
for oooperation in tha planning and 
devel np ss n t of general and vocation- 
al technical education through new 
technlquaa and inatitutiona. Special 
•tr^mm Is to ch^ lai I« according to 
the aaninar, on 
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1» V* 1 . Uu'.t •..hxilA I f>-f)r Ui ftjt- 

: ' ♦ th« <»dLic.^* ijf; <iri,i t r .j : ' . i r hi r*o, j; cf 
1 t< lorr* c«*fi I'i i'ic'it 1 f u d , . , , Mar^ o«< 

deci'jnt'd in t<rinq about ufyward m^Mlity of of • 
pjoyo* c . FurthT ♦ ducat io- arid trciir,ir.^ will fc 
a rifc^'frdry r.c>m|,lcmtr»t to thic> dr^»d Mill Ip t*.) 
prcv«.'f'l tKe fiirt(»t»r jMiir,.| of th<' fduc^t ior . ' 

Trade unions arc criticized for 
concentrating on traditional collec- 
tive bargaining demands and for hav- 
ing given '*insuf ficient priority to 
the role of education and training 
not recognizing that it nay well have 
a greater effect on the improvement 
of living standards than weige bar ^ 
gaining.** 33 Tlie seminar reminded 
trade unions that 1980 was just 
around the corner and that plans 
and decisions should be made well 
before that date. 

It should not be assusied that 
only trade unions require urging 
toward action. Although the litera- 
ture does not abound with such self- 
criticisms by other groups who are 
concerned with technical and ^vocat- 
ional training, it is safe to say 
that planning and decisionmaking 
can well be considered by all organ- 
isations and institutions dealing 
with career preparation. 

In conclusion, it %#ould be api^ro- 
priate to quote a pertinent passaqe 
from a 1964 report issued jointly 
by UNESCO and the International 
Labor Orqanisations 

l«rhnical riod vor I ior> .1 >i<iiicatiort &^K>H]d i>e 
an i tv<)ral vnri ^r* ovor-.ill s>5itc» of .nJu^n- 
liun ttfid, M Mic^^if diii* co»\ 'uk»r Hi ior\ fe^K>uld in 
<|ivf»i ti» it' cultural co»iifcf)t. !1 ^.^K*uld dr^ 
morr than tr^iri m> ir>divi«lu«l for i giv^fl 
Occuf'u^jOfi ty providing th« pcrboru oorK-orncd 
«ith t^f mcmt.kmry %ki\ls and tHeonrtiCul Kric^w 
l«dti*» it ft^kotild «lbo, in oo« junction with «^ .i- 
vrml educafiort, provid* for d«v«>)opaent i>1 
ptTftOfial i ty arid chatmcif and fOLt«r the c«|;.i<'» 
ity ynd#ra taodin9^ JMd^vm^ni, Mlf*«>^Pv • 
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iioti ind .icljf t .1* lOr. ic v.ir^yifi; ."iv ir . fin. , i 

this cfKi, tfu cuti>r.il lori'.'.t t»->(f,;. J j 

VOC>lt i Ofl.ll »'duc\jt r ^c uhl !>♦ .rt ,t 1^,-^ 

lc'Vt-1 tf..it thi i f, , vit tt 1«' .1 i.' i-f, n. 

tochfiicdl v^'. 'i'n '.tl cdU-" rn t 
st i f 1*_ hr \idt't i r ♦ t f f * , ' 

Technology and commerce, under 
these principles, arc regarded as 
means, not ends. Man cannot fulfill 
his potential unless the ends are 
carefully considered along with the 
means. At the time when career cdu* 
cation and guidance are receiving 
considerable attention in the United 
S^tates, it would be well to take 
note of the concerns expressed by 
the international bodies of educators 
and others interested in furthering 
occupational study and practice. In 
the words of a leading American spe- 
cialist, **thc future almost certain- 
ly portends a co-mingling of learn- 
ing, labor, and leisure ovei the 
lifetime Ci the i ndi vidual . " 
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Qn July 16, 1971, the French Na- 
tional Assembly adopted new legisla* 
tion on technological and continuing 
education that is bold, far reachinq, 
and of considerable interest to Amer- 
ican educators working to develop 
models of Career Education. 

This legislation, part of the wide- 
ranging renewal of French education 
un^fterMay since 195% was given parti- 
cular Bipetus by -^e student disor- 
der* ^ May 196a, **hich convinced 
Pref^c^ officials rhat the ever-widen- 
ino between c. /issrooai ^d career 



had to be bridged. The new laws ari' 
not completely original, in concept, 
: 'oriH;rating as they do certain pro- 
visions of earlier legislation on 
technological and continuing educa- 
tion promulgatod since 1959. ^ They 
are, however, a dramatic new xproF- 
sion of a long tradition of iroer 
and vocational education in France 
that extends back at least tc the 
guilds of the Middle Ages. 

INCREASING THE PRESTIGE OF V ATTON- 
AL AIJD TECHNICAL EDUCAT: \ 

The framers of the new 1 ^- lation 
have atten^ted to come to cni real- 
istically with the fact that, txadi' 
tionally in France as in the bT.i.ted 
States, it has been difficult tl.) in^ 
terest students or their parents in 
technological and vocational eteca- 
tion. Former French Minister an* 
Education Olivier Guichard has ob- 
served, however, that, as France ap^ 
proaches the 21st century, general 
culture cannot suffice where compe- 
tence and specific skills are needed.^ 
Moreover, in a world that is techno- 
logically oriented, there can be no 
true rulture without a certain under- 
standing of the uses of technology. 
"Everyone knows this," said Guichard, 
"but the logical consequences of it 
have not bera dram, and so it must 
be done by law. In stating clearly 
that the education of our children 
must provide then with some profes- 
sional competence and that this im- 
plies necessarily a certain tectmi- 
cal and scientific sophistication, 
you [the National AssemblyJ will 
transform what is already an objec- 
tive faot imeo a requireomt url Ictw.*' 
'rtie Fifth Rrpiiljlic d^d, ir f^^-t. statt 
in tht nev leg i lation theft it consi- 
ders • rt'Hponsibilities to pixnride 
contiJBttL2ig professional and tacrmolo- 
qical -mcation "uUi* obiigatAiy^i ua- 

To inftarcst students in techno i^j- 
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> 1 i v« .it , ation t o 

dispel the ])rejadices against it, the 
new law provides for better dissemi- 
nation of information about car*- ? 
in industry, technology, and tr 
crafts. Fach school is requir^-t. - ^ 
offer its students guidance ana n- 
seling services and provide tht£^ rh 
up-to-date information about tx^, 
ture of such jobs and the trairajBc 
programs for them that are avai^^ » 
in the schools. ^ Furthermore, :ou' - 
selors are to give students prc^e. - 
tions of future emplo^nnent possJ:: 1- 
ifies in those fields .n tlie 1 x^r of 
the most recent sof .i] .nd econcar, j 
factors affectin^ tr.fin. From ti. nth 
grade on, int*^ . *orv courses _ the 
role of ecorv^r ; ai.d technolocr .n 
society (u.w .a^ 'aticfi economy . 
(it ^OCiolc Ci a*., (iuticition fc . 
tog^que) are to be given to all pu- 
pils. ® Minister of Education 
chard personally encouraqed adrotion 
of these courses-^ Assistant Secre- 
tary for Education, 3. p. Marland, Jr., 
underscored the importance of in- 
struction such as this when he ie- 

scribed it as teaching " survx^ral 

skills — the interpersonal and on^anl- 
zational understanding without jdiiich 
one simply cannot exist in a modern 
nation-state. ... 

DIPLOMA EQUIVALENCIES 

There is little doubt that t--e new 
laws of July 1971 give imich mor than 
cosmetic attention to the rathe- pe- 
destrian face of technological nd 
vocational education. They att ^ t 
to better the imaqe by improvirw tiae 
product. 

Article 10 of the orientatior 
(No. 71-577) is of particular sxmii- 
ficance. It requires the Ministry of 
Education to establish equivalencies 
between diplomas in general acadevBic 
courses and those in programs of t-*--^^ - 
nological and vocational studies, ru^i. 
equivalencies will permit trained 
16 



technicians and workc^rs to qUctl i ty 
for certain positions of j ubl : • n- 
ployment that formerly had be» n i' il 
able only to holiers of acadoi 
i lomas. Morecver, the law x ri v. I .s 
that the possession of a diplcma in 
technical education can be r<H u red 
for acceptance in certain jub ■ i po- 
sitions or for the x-ursuit of t tain 
studies. 1^ These provisions ar»^ re- 
presentativo of the French Governmont 
willingnes:^ to U3C its bureaucratic 
power to r( inforce and implement its 
commitment to broaden prevailing con- 
cepts of professional preparation and 
f areer education. 

Of special interest to the prac- 
tical minded is the stipulation in 
article 8 that technological and vo- 
cational diplomas may carry the nota- 
tion that upon completion of training 
the graduate demonstrate his ability 
to practice his professional skill in 
an up-to-date manner. Also the con- 
cept of the "educational raincheck" 
enables the holder of certain diplomai 
and certificates to return to school 
periodically throughout his career 
without loss of academic credic or 
standing. Under the provisions of 
the new law, the student would be 
paid during thi.^ further training and 
iitudy and would enjoy the same status 
and privileges under law as other stu- 
dents. 12 Special programs of study 
and professional formation would ho 
available for him in technical s( iiools 
in university-level institutes, in a 
formal apprenticeship, v)r in proqrjims 
of continuing educatio 

IMPROVEMENT IN TEACHER STATU: 

£^aa1^ ua li^ ica tions 

In an attempt to improve the s" it us 
of rieachers in vocational schools, the 
now laws state that all - ichers '^f 
general academic subjcc ire to ♦ n- 
joy the saune prof esr; iori^ ^tatu?; 
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whether they teach in academic high 
i3chools or technical schools. Teach- 
ers in both kinds of schools are to 
have thr same qualifications, receive 
the same salary, and have the same 
opportunities- for professional ad- 
vancement. Instructors specializing 
in industrial and technical subjects 
must have a professional standing in 
their field equal to that of their 
academic colleagues. They are re- 
quired, moreover, to take special 
courses in teac:hinq methods and to 
maintain professional contacts. Some 
conuncntators see tht Government's 
willingness to accepv the recruitment 
and salary expense of such highly 
skilled teachers as a iteasure of its 
commitment to upgrading voca^i^nal 
and technological education. 

Teaching Leave 

Interestingly enough, the law pro- 
vides for skilled workers and techni- 
cians to receive, at their request, 
teaching leave (COUg^ an^c^gnmcnt) 
during which they may give courses 
of instruction in their specialty 
either in industry-based training pro- 
grams or in technical schools. This 
provision of law strengthens the work- 
ing relationship between industry 
and the schools and helps provide a 
soiirce of teacher-practitioners who 
are often in short supply* It is also 
of particular interest to educational 
planners because the salary expense 
of these specialized instructors , 
which can be considerable, are shared 
by school authorities and industry. 

GOVERNMENT LIAISON WITH 
BUSINESS ANU Ii:bi:5;TRY 

The French Government seems gen- 
uinely interested in using the know- 
ledge and e3q>ertise of the hi siness 
and industrial communit y in j lanning 
programs of caureer cduc'^.tion. Tc as- 



sure Uiat they remain resi^on^>ivc to 
tlie real needs of society , (jovt.*rn- 
mcntal -industrial teams j^or icdically 
review existing programs of vocation- 
al and technical educe.tion in terms 
of changes in society and new scien- 
tific, technological, economic, and 
socia] developments. 

This cooperation is organized on 
the highest administrative level by 
an Interministerial Committee {Ccwitc 
Infe*rmo^c5teA{C^) of which the Prime 
Minister is chairman and the Ministt r 
of Education vice chairman, and by a 
standing committee of high- level exe- 
cutives (Gxoupi* Pcwaueufv Haut6 
fcnc t<cnm<*ti:h) whose chairman is ap- 
^x)inted by the Prime Minister* These 
ccmmittees are assisted by advisory 
councils on the national, regional, 
and departmental levels composed of 
representatives from government, in- 
dustry, organized labor, education, 
and family and welfare associations. 
The councils formulate governmental 
policy on career education and decide 
which private initiatives in vocation- 
al and technological education arc to 
be state approved and thus eligible 
for funding. 

The existence of such councils on 
the regional and dopartmorital level 
(a provision of tht law which enjoyed 
wide support in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties) 1' expresses a deepening inter- 
est in decentralization recently 
shown by French officials. 15 Educators 
and industrial planners are hopeful 
that if these advisory bodies func- 
tion properly, school-based and other 
programs of career education will, in 
fact, respond to the real and not the 
imagined needs of French society - 

In this respect, it is important 
to note M. Guichard * s insistence that 
however specialized a trainee's pro- 
qram of study, or however responsive 
ttiav program is to current needs, he 
iy to be given cnouqh humariist^c and 
cjL-V'L ■> 'il educatior to enable him, at 
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some later date, to continue his study 
or even to change careers. 

RENEWED APPRENTICESHIP 

The new law of July 1971 defines 
apprenticeship as a form of education 
whose purpose is to give younger work- 
ers who have satisfied minimum aca- 
demic requirements a general, theore^ 
tical, and practical training with a 
view toward obtaining professional 
qualification attested by a certifi- 
cate of technical instruction. This 
training^ which is covered by a con- 
tract, will be obtained partly in a 
business and partly in a center for 
apprenticeship tr;»ining. 

By incorporating the apprenticeship 
program into the general context of 
career education, officials hope to 
improve its quality and to give ap- 
prentices (youths 16 to 20 years of 
age) greater legal protection. The 
new stipulations governing appren- 
ticeship will go into effect over a 
period of 5 years beginning July 1, 
1972. 

In order to avoid the "^dumping 
ground" image apprenticeship programs 
have often had in the past, young 
people entering them will be requir- 
ed to have completed 9 years of com- 
pulsory general education. Should a 
student not have completed the 9th 
grade for academic or other reasons, 
he will be required to take a special 
1-year preparatory course before be- 
ginning his apprenticeship. 

The relationship of the apprentice 
to his employer will be formalized by 
a contract which will assure him of a 
program of professional training lead- 
ing to a recognized diploma. This is 
one of the key elements of the new 
law since it guarantees to each French 
youth the right to at least a minimum 
level of professional training. 

Employers are considered by the law 
to be more or less in loco pOAattis 
18 



and are "... obligated to contac" tho 
parents or guardians of a minor a]»- 
pr'intice when he is ill or absent, c.r 
in any other event that might occa- 
sion their intervention. *' '^^rhey are 
not permitted to take on new appren- 
tices unless they can assure them 
places in an approved training cen- 
ter and must pay a wage equal to tlie 
level determined by an advisory com- 
mittee of labor and business expert^:. 

The Government considers the 
apprenticeship system an important 
point of contact and cooperation 
^ith business and industry in the 
training of young workers. Conseq- 
uently, the Government assumes most 
of its costs. 

The Workman's Sabbatical 

Perhaps the most interesting 
provisions of the new legislation 
are those granting workers time off 
to attend Government approved pro- 
grams of continuing education (zongc 
ioVncuUon) . "All during their active 
life, salaried workers. . .who wish 
to take training courses approved 
by the state... have the right, upon 
making a formal request to their 
employer, to take time off." The 
time off, which can extend up to 1 
year, is "company time"; that is to 
say, it is considered as time on 
the job- The employee continues, 
during his period of training, to 
receive hxs salary and build up 
vac«t^ion, seniority, and fringe 
benefits. During this period, the 
Government pays part of his salary. 
Host %iorkers are eligible for the 
conge ^onmation after 2 years on the 
job. Even this requirement is waiv- 
ed for young workers between 16 and 
20 years of age who have neither a 
professinial certificate nor a con- 
tract of apprenticeship. Holders of 
^mrational -technical diplomas or 
university degrees must wait until 
tJbeir diplGBias are at least 3 years 
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old before they are eligible for 
further training. 

The wrkxnan's sabbatical is in- 
tended not only to assure an initial 

minimum vocational preparation for 
the young but also, and especially, 
to provide for workingmen through- 
ijut their careers realistic possi- 
bilities for continuincf professional 
education and personal growth. By 
using his sabbatical leaves intelli-- 
gently, a v^orkingman will be able to 
continue his formal education lit- 
erally until the day he retires. 

The Government has committed its 
financial backing and administra 
tive support to the following kinds 
of training programs: 

1. Transitional and preventive . 
Both of these training courses are 
open to persons less than 18 years 
of age. The purpose of the tran- 
sitional program is to prepare sala- 
ried workers 24 whose en^loyment has 
been interrupted because of lob 
requirements of a differing nature, 
and to allow owners of farms and 
unsalaried members of their families 
(or members of unsalaried, nonagri- 
cultural occupations) to enter new 
lines of occupational activity. The 
preventive program is designed to 
reduce the risk of workers becoming 
disqualified and threatened with 
dismissal because they have not been 
trained in new techniques and organ- 
izational structures. It prepares 
workers for a change of activity, 
either within the framework of the 
same company or elsewhere. 

2. Adaptational . The purpose of 
these coursesis to give workers pre- 
sently employed and paid by their 
company (especially young people with 
a professional certification) "easier 
access" to their present job or to a 
new job. 

3. For occupational advancement . 
Open both to salaried and to unsal- 
aried employees, these courses help 



to increase the level of employees' 
qual if ications . 

4. For maintaining or improvin g 
knowledg e. Open to salaried employees 
under a work contract or to unsalaried 
employees, these courses help employ- 
ees maintain or improve their present 
qualifications and cultural level. 

5. For preliminary instruction ^ 
training^, or preparation for a pro*^ 
fessional livelihood or specializa- 
tion. These courses are open to 
young people from 16 to 18 years of 
age who have no work contract. 

It is the responsibility of the 
Cc^i6(Ut d^Etat to establish proce- 
dures for using the congi lomation. 2^ 
Employers may stagger the leaves of 
employees so as to disrupt normal 
business procedures as little as pos- 
sible. They may also enter into a 
tripartite agreement {Convention de 
^amotion p^o^U^ionneJU-c) with the 
training center and the Government 
to determine the precise length and 
content of the courses offered, the 
methods of teaching and evaluation, 
and the percentage of the costs that 
each party will pay. 2*7 

Sharing the Costs 

The costs of providing programs of 
continuing professional education are 
borne for the most part by the Nation- 
al Government with some obligatory 
participation by industry • The nature 
and extent of the Government's role 
is partially determined by the recom- 
mendations of the Interministerial 
committee for Vocational and Techno- 
logical Education arrived at after 
deliberation and consultation with 
appropriate professional and labor 
organizations. Governmental assis- 
tance t£ike8 such fontis as assuming 
construction and equipment costs, 
supporting the organisational and 
operating expenses of the training 
centers, and totally or partially 
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remunerating -he student-workers 
who take the courses. 

Private enterprise is also re- 
quired by law, however, for reasons 
both pragmatic and ideological, to 
participate in the costs of these 
expanded educational opportunities. 
In the first place, the financial 
assistance of industry, even on a 
limited scale, helps offset the enor- 
mous costs of this program to the 
state. And secondly, the Government 
wishes labor and business to become 
"social partners" with government 
(de^ pa^tencU^c^ ^ociaux) md as- 
sume a joint responsibility for pro- 
viding programs of continuing edu- 
cation to those who need them. Go- 
vernment spokesmen are attempting to 
convince businessmen not only that 
they have a social responsibility 
to their workers but also that money 
spent in training employees is one 
of the soundest investments a busi- 
ness can maVe. 

Specifically, each business of 10 
or more employees will be required 
to contribute to the support of con- 
tinuing education programs. In 1972 
this tax will amount to .8 percent of 
the annual payroll. By 1976 the per- 
centage will rise to 2 percent of the 
payroll. Employers who provide "in- 
house" educational programs for em- 
ployees, expend funds in sending them 
to training centers, or contribute 
to approved organizations dedicated 
to furthering vocational, technical, 
and professional education cam have 
all or part of this tax refunded. 
It is thus advantageous for an em- 
ployer to encourage his employees 
to pursue the training programs for 
which they are eligible since he gets 
in return both a tax rebate and ad- 
vanced training for his work force 

Interestingly enough, business 
enterprises of more than 50 employees 
ire required to present evidence to 
jovernmental offcials that their 
boards of Urectors have seriously 
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discussed the whole quertion of fur- 
ther education for employees and made 
some determination as to what company 
policy on this matter will bo.^^ 

SOME RELATED THOUGHTS 

This now French experience in con- 
t inuing vocational education may sug- 
c^ost certain areas of further research 
that American educators interested in 
c<ireer education may wish to investi- 
<j'*te. The normal caveats of cross- 
cultural and cross-national compari- 
sons and borrowings are, of course, 
invoked. 

TO the degree that it is possible 
in a decentralized system of school 
administration, officials might ex- 
plore the possibility of establishing 
a series of nationally recoqnized vo - 
cational and technoloqical diplomas 
not unlike the hierarchy of ceA.(^/{<- 

that give 

official sanction to a French youth's 
professional competence. American 
efforts in this direction — such as 
the Educational Testing Service's 
national test for the certification 
of auto mechanics now under develop- 
ment — as well as French and other 
foreign models could serve as points 
of departure for further research. It 
is possible that by earning official 
diplomas such as these and thus ac- 
quiring more visible professional 
certification, workmen might ^ain a 
feeling of personal achievement and 
a sense of professional pride that is 
at present, perhaps, not xx)ssible. 
There would also be in such a pro- 
gram a built-in element of consumer 
protection, since the public would 
be assured of certain minimum stan- 
dards of achievement for all "certi- 
fied workmen." Equivalencies be- 
tween these vocational and technolo- 
gical certificates and the tradition- 
al academic diplomas would be estab- 
lished so that Civil Service and 
other jobs requiring traditional 
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academic credentials Huch as a high 
iichool diploma or a colloqo degree 
would be open to all who had reach- 
ed a predetermined level of ''career 
education. *' 

Another idea that nu r its close at- 
tention ia the "workman's bhatiial" 
(c ng( (f<rM).31 one m -^ht en- 

vision, for example, a situation in 
which young people might not be 
obliged to remain in school for 9 
or 10 consecutive years, but mi^^ t 
leave somewhat earlier, after ob'.ain* 
inq some minimxan vocational qua! if i* 
catioi^with the right to rctu*-i. *t 
no cost whenever in the future they 
might choose to do so* lYiey would 
be allowed to resume their education 
on a full or part-time basis at least 
until their credit of state-guaran- 
teed free education had been exhaus- 
ted. 

If vocational programs were per- 
mitted to begin on the 6th-, 7th-, or 
8th-grade level, and if %#orkers were 
truly guaranteed paid time off from 
their jobs at some future date to con- 
tinue their education, a flexible con- 
cept of compulsoiy education such as 
this would be possible without in any 
way posing a threat ^o the rights of 
the young to an education* Such a 
concept would I in fact, have the ad- 
vantage of providing the student with 
a marketable skill while respecting 
his individual learning patterns; and 
iKHild give himi in additioni a real 
option to decide when he was reedy for 
■K>re advanced general education or vo- 
cational training. It would be possi- 
ble to str* cture and integrate the 
courses and training proQrasis offered 
so that the student need never, at any 
time in his lifei meet an acadestic or 
professional dead end. Such a program 
could conceivably have the further ad- 
vantage of defusing potentially explo- 
sive secondary school situations by 
allowing students %fho are not inter* 
estod in school an alternate route to 
professional formation and general edu- 



cation. In the intoroBt of national 
literacy ana the common qood, various 
safeguards could be built into th< sy^- 
tem to quarAntec that every citixrn 
had completed a minimum amount of for- 
mal education by tiu> aqe of 25 or 30. 
It iu oven f>os8iblc> that sue!) an a}<- 
proach to compulsory education coulJ 
produce a better and more broadly edu- 
cated public tiian can our prcsint sys- 
tem. 

The practice of conge cMeignm^iiit , 
which allows skilled vorkcrs time off 
from work to teach their specialty, 
is still another idea that .light be 
examined with profit by American edu- 
cators. One of the most serious 
problems of vocational and technolo- 
gical education during periods of 
full employment is the inability of 
many schools to match the high sala- 
ries that experienced and skilled 
technicians can command in industry. 
If the business-industrial community, 
the Federal Governsient, and local 
school authorities could share the 
ualary expenses of Visiting techni- 
cian-teachers « " it is likely that all 
%#ould benefit and the quality and 
1 ,*levance of instruction would in- 
crease. In fact, the general proce- 
dures for funding these new French 
initiatives might be of interest to 
American educational planners as they 
examine alternative sources for finan- 
cing public education. 

Finally! far more important than 
possible avenues of further research 
and experimentation that may develop, 
is the f un damental fact that the new 
French laws of July 1971 have offi* 
cially recogniaed the equality of vo- 
cational and technological training 
with traditional university prepara- 
tory education and, in a prestige- 
conscious society, have granted it 
d\oit de cite. 

Likewise I the coamiitjient to contin- 
uing education has been formalised in 
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ways that will allow every citizen to 
continue his education well into his 
maturo years. Thusr education that 
is truly oriented toward a career may 
bo |turBU('d on a regular basis through- 
out one's career. 

An o|>en-ended educational structure 
such as this seems to offer real pos- 
sibilities of responding to the needs 
of a rapidly changing technological 
sfiCiety. One might note, in conclu- 
^>ion, that it would also have been 
responsive to the comments of a young 
educator in the court of Louis XIV 
who in 1686 observed: "It seems to 
me that we should adapt our courses 
of study to the present state of our 
society and study those things which 
are of some use in the world; for we 
cannot change the needs of society to 
accomnodate our courses of study". 



FOOTNOTES 

1 An abridgment of an article be- 
ing published by the U.S. Office of 
Education under the same title. 

2 Law No. 71-575, pertaining to 
the Organization of Continuing Pro- 
fessional Training within the Frame- 
work of Continuing Education; Law 
No. 71-576, Relating to Apprentice- 
ship; Law No. 71*577, Concerning 
guidance in the Field of Technical 
training; and Law No. 71*578, On the 
Financial Sharing of Employers in 
Prisuiry Technical and Professional 
Training. All these laws were pas- 
sed on July 16, 1971, and published 
in the JouAnaZ Ciiidct dc la Rkp- 
ubtique fKaKCcU^e of July 17, 1971. 
pp. 7015-46.* 

Isf^leMntation of various aspects 
of these le%#s has already begun. See 
the dic%eX4 and (VUitte^ of July 26, 
1971, Dec. 6, 1971, Apr. 12, 1972, 
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and May 19, 1072. Further informa- 
tion concerning their implementation 
can be found in ministerial circulars 
of Oct. 11, 1971 and Mar. 10, 1^J72. 

^ Sec the laws of July 31, 1959, 
Dec. 3, 1^J66, and Dec. 31, 1008. 

^ On July 6, 1972, President of 
the Republic Georges Pompidou made 
several changes in his Cabinet. As 
part of the governmental change, 
Olivier Guichard was named Minister 
of Equipment, Housing and Regional 
Development, and Tourism. Me was 
succeeded as Minister of National 
Education by Jo8ei)h Fontanet. Pierre 
Messmcr replaced Jacques Chaban-Delmas 
as Premier. Pierre Billecocq became 
Secretary of State to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in charge of Coopcra* 
tion. 

^ Olivier Guichard. "De rk>uvelles 
Orientations pour les Enseignements 
Secondaires,** educat4.on, 108. 
July 16, 1971. p. I. 

^ Law No. 71-575, art. 1; and 
Law No. 71-577, art. 1. 

^ The newly instituted Office 
National dMnformation Sur les 
Enseignements et les Professions 
(ONISEP) is to help schools and 
interested individuals obtain approp- 
riate information. 

^ Law No. 71-577, July 16, 19* 
art. 4-6. 

9 Olivier Guichard. UEdiiCAtAOn 
Houvtile. pp. 63-65. 

^0 Sydney P. Narland, jr. CoKQCK 
tducAtion — iOO lat^A. Before 

the Annual Convention of the As^rican 
Vocational Aseociation, MeflK>rial Col- 
iseun, Fortland, Oreg. Dec. 6, 1971. 
Dr. Mar land has since been appointed 



DHEW Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cation. 

Law No. 71-577, July 16, 1971, 
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title III. 

13 Ibid. art. 17. 

Bernard Roux. "Enseignement 
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22 Law No. 71-575, July 16, 1971, 
title III# art. 7. 
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24 The term "salaried worker" is 
not used here in distinction to 
"hourly rated employee" as it is 
sometimes used in American business 
and industry. 

25 Law NO. 71-575, July 16, 1971, 
art. 10, 1-5. 

26 Law No. 71-575, July 16, 1971, 
title III, art. 8, V. 

'^7 Ibid, title II. 

2R Jacques Chaban-Delmas . op. cit. 
p. III. 

29 Law No. 71-575, July 16, 1971, 
art. 14. 

30 Ibid. art. 15. 

31 Some union contracts in the U.S. 
have provisions for further training 
not unlike the "workman's sabbatical." 
This is not as yet, however, a com- 
mon practice. 
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ecent reorganization of 
sive school system is 
the 1969 edition of the 
gnund^ kotan ( Sy 1 1 ab\r 
hensive School), s 

studies was introduced 
of 1970 on a gradual 
basis 4ttd IS now in use throughout 
tr r s -jijJ. dyste«t« A further devel- 
oMent -t^ the 1962 curriculum 
L^wtc^ g^und6kotan, it 

zjo introduce improvements 
tiafc ^4t$mis of experience gained 
ime, to simplify the 
organization , and to close 
ween the school and 
society, 

Curricu* nz natwyes 

I^e new ^^ragram has led to several 
interesi^i.ign ^evelopments in preTOC- 
cational orientation 
section (grades 7 to 9) 
sive school* Fo* 
ition to typing, 
•rlrshop studies, 
•t \, business star- 
ve &v ience-hasK 
k»rtant new sui^j^ct^- 
nomics— have Immm 
of possible elec* 
attenqpts to infom 
jibout products, proce^- 
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ses, and Sirvices, and to explair the 
correlation of technology to otKer 
arear of ) .man experience. Topics 
for oascussion include the importance 
of techm:^->gy for the development of 
society mui the possible consequences 
of this aevelopment . The goai of the 
Economy course is to increase tiie 
students' understanding of hasxz mon- 
etary questions in school and society. 
It stresses consumer knowledge and 
includes facts concerning consumption, 
distribution, and production. ^ 

Another development is that all 
stxidents, boys as well as girls, are 
required to take instruction in do- 
mestic science and child care. This 
decision was based on the assumptions 
that the school should have the same 
social expectations of both sexes, 
that men and women will have the 
same role in the future, that pre* 
par at ion for parenthood is as import- 
ant for boys as for girls, and that 
girls should be as career-oriented 
as boys. 

The syllabus provides also for 
"practical vocational orientation** 
(pxyo) in grade 9. During this ninth 
year, each student must spend at 
least 2 weeks in an actual workshop 
or place of business, this work 
experience is preceded by at least 
three organized field trips during 
grade 8. ^ By special arrangement, a 
student may be granted permission by 
the local school board to have his 
ptUfO period extended to a Mximum of 
36 days. 

Because students are not consider- 
ed as mrkers during this period, 
they receive no pay# their insurance 
is arranged by the echoed, certain 
tasks are prohibited according to 
riftlM for wrkers* protection, and 
are mm^ allowed to participate 
rli taflwe 6 a.m« mr after 7 p-m. , 
in avercase Moaik. tliey were al* 

to Men up to 41 hours amd 15 
tes per «Mek throu9h December 



31, 1972. t 
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chara --er (:^uctA . On July 1, 
1971, '.'^ vocjatLiOB-ii school and the 
contxnuatiai rcaac^cj. ceased to exist 
as sei^aratt .:no« forms, becoming 
included xr. ntew ^ymnoAie^kola, 
"an exteas:^:: :f rhe comprehensive 
schoo^. " - 
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StrejMs "l->nes . " — The qifmyuU^^t- 

tkota -WIS t±r ^e srtreams, each includ- 
ing 2-, 3—, *iid 4— year courses of 
vocaticml c iracCier. Since these 
three srreami to9*-t:her will be com- 
posed of a t al f 22 different 
"lines- (or acks) with further 
special; red .ancnes, the offerings 
will nt^«*«sarily vary from school to 
school. In )rder to provide detailed 
informtoon to t±ie students, each 
region pofal i i i n t a yearly handbook 
listing the ^-fferings at each of its 
schools. Common to all •*lines" is 
a basic general education, in which 
"orientation on *iorking life" is 
included as a new subject. 

The -lines' of the three streams 
in the new L]i/mn(U><e^kola are as 
follows: 



are 

.,on;.uiner 

".o'G timer jrid car*? 



t"c/Sociul Stream 



Humanistic 
Soci il science 



Di::tributicH 
Economics 



Ecorjomic Stream 



Ttcr-n. l/Uaturau '>ciences Stream 



A jricultw^ 
Bu ildi nq ^r>r 
car struct 



"Jatural sciences Technical 



The "lines" usually have a common 
curriculum for all students during 
the first year, with some specializa- 
tion subsequently branching out from 
the common courses. The following 
are examples of how the "lines" with- 
in a streeun divide for specialization: 

rhe 2*year "Care Line^ (Huwanistio/SociaX 
stream ) is divided and the cHild-and^youth^ 
care ^roup starts specializing during th*^ 
first year. Ourif»g thf» second .year, another 
division takes placft, and some of the 
students go into child health care. T^>e 
group studying general hoalth care and 
geriatric care stays together during the 
first year but divides during the second 
year, and bowc of they citudents specialize 



in psychiatric r.tre. 



The distribution and Office Line " 

(ticonomics StreamJ is held together during 
the entire first year. During the second 
yoar, the di tributiofi group has 18 periods 
per wee^ of pgartiriw (work e)^«rience) 
requirements, mostly in retail enterprises, 
w^iile the office group divides in two: One 
with typing, the other with bookkeeping as 
a major. Students in this group will 
spend their IS periods per week of (afftcticnai 
in various clerical tasks. ^ 

The 2ryear Tood Processing Line" (T«ohnio«l 
Strea»^ splits off one group of f ut ure 
waiters/waitresi-.es during the first year. 
The second year offers specializing for 
^4UM^tity cooking, restauran^ work, bakery 
work, and meat processing. 

Tha 2ryear wv<hicle Line" (Technical Strejii ) 
again shows a common curriculun for the 
first year. Special groups during the 
becof»d year train automobile mechanics, 
machine technicians, parts personnel, and 
airplane mechanics. 
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student choice of -weacational 
area * — Statistics on number of 
boys and girls in the rarious voca 
tional areas are rarefy in the 
regions* However, questionnaire 
replies indicated thar m Skaraborgs 
Uhi (Region R) 340 boys and 4,241 
girls are taking textile crafts in 
grades 7, 8, and 9 during 1972-73; 
the corresponding nuBtoers for wood 
and metal crafts are 5.160 boys and 
1,034 girls. General It, more girls 
than boys have **cross«d the sex 
lines" in their vocational choice. 
Areas where sex has been indicated 
as having least intact on the choice 
have been identified as care areas 
(health, child, aged), teaching 
(%i^ere the distributiom has long been 
rather even), coimerciAl/clerlcal 
fields (Kristianstad Uk^ Region L) , 
and care areas and resttaurant work 
(Uppsala Lin, Region C) . 

As a rule, pKyo plaeosent has been 
arranged according to the students* 
wishes, although their preference for 
areas like child can centers, other 
care area&, retail, and clerical 
work, have occasionally caused dif- 
ficulties because the labor market 
in these fields is saturated, stu-* 
dent preferences have changed since 
1963, when a representative from 
the Labor Board told par^cipants in 
a practical teachers* training course 
in Gotheaburg that the ^solute ma. 
jority of the girls fPufo place- 
asnt as beauty operators while the 
boys wanted to work for bakeries. His 
cynical prophecy at that time 
that chaoa %iould reign if all 8th 
Md 9th graders (i.e., iacluding the 
academic stream stud«tK) were '*let 
looae** in working places has not 
proven true. Perhaps the postpone- 
ment of p^ifo from grade 8 to fr^r 9 
has resulted in imcraaamd Mfcarity 
Miiiij the students amA^ a asae realis- 
tic appraisal of tkmir i ntmres ts and 
talents. 
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The prt 'lous.y mentioned handt 
for studenrs r-t f erred to thr? i^^.i 
of sex roi^ ejttjections in ci oosii. 
vocational jrea. 

Our chat ■.•■li v: r "r . ' ,ru " ! 

^iJ«^r our Mr. • .^tif.Mr ;fi.i m 
you Li'-iuld un» ■ n.ii nert i : iwomon w^ii 
charo ^^r^ .n Uu 'lum. ,ind ^:\\\ the- jr. ■ 

Consia.T th.it M.r lurht.olu ii c-il Jcvt-^l^P'- • 

will r th*' temalc tjlen' f .orvr' >, 

not pr.-oentl/ u+ili^Md lO m- U i., it ild f < . 

Con V. ' sel>. there is a ne^-^ r >r tho unused 

Thert-fore. Jo r»' t adh..re t w^iat f..».. rt ^ 
'.tor retypes mity Loen r» j.jrJtvj "m.iL " 
"feftial* " oc jcutiofi ^nd ti - . Your 'jwn 
interp'.-,tT. ,y r .^ualif icatior.^ ujuld d* id*' 
your choice f future m^rk, r. ■ tho tut th.it 
you happen to he a fvjy or j i rl. 

Whether or not the official policy 
of tQtal equality between tsm seiies 
will actually be carried ovez- to the 
future later market remains ro be 
seen. There are no fonsal obstacles 
to students seeking p^cticjm in 
areas outside their traditioaal sex 
roles, and questioanaire resoonses 
have not xndicated that einplo^^ers 
react ne^tively to students who have 
chosen vocational areas traditionally 
dominated ay the other sex. However, 
^ realist:jc note was struck by Marga- 
reta Vear»« Section Director of the 
National Inard of — ;^ri, in a 

lecture tec -:he Movdic Culture com- 
mission: 

^/t>U rati^ •■n ,11 torm.,1 ,if,d f.i.-tu,. 

:)bstacles u<» tiimlity have di '.appeared, it 
atill remain mtjre tr< qjuent that (jirlti chu 
the care i^ - ' ir because they actively ■U..,\r>- 
LtUch worJ< Uu- to their personal di^ipou tior , 
then it i-, - irely up to the«. 

I m4;ir>t«i- (iurirwi ,i t«^:al period it 

fnight m.^ m^r ■ ' (r I»il*r ♦ 
t^'* '^'a"'' " certd.rf -^ituixiiijfw #»jcn th^- 
fitrud fur h^^rs wus critical) to .how th.it 
chrifitjo .. r i ' sible an d approor .iLo and tu 
put pro ur * oil responsible .ii*«rrrar:' ies tj 
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:hool system 



The refxonal broc^ ^res offer de- 
tailed ia£orvtion nr^ only on course 
offer ^ji if s in the pufc.^ . _ school system 
but ali3f cxi ther pci»«itiilities for 
cyenenl mtd ^^ocatioi^. -^ucatior ^f *rf 
trainmc certain teacn«^rs colXcsges, 
aipen tr .rodents %^o navr con^Iec^ 
qnrade ^. are listed; arr^ pri^Brt:e 
schools and uvtitutj^ons tiiat offer 
from 20 hours tc 
I ndu8 trie s f reqwnt- 
:ical tn^inwT direct- 
lit ions wtzhix the 
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Respons i bi I x t x es 

The vocatxonal teacher' resj o - 
sibilities are "t restricted to - 
classroom. He .r she als > has -nt 
function of : *ison staff bet-r-^-v 
schoc : and incius'::riaI/coiw»ercx - 
lift - ^ot instance, in some cai:. 
thxs meajis coof^rating with the -fr-- 
ployment aoencxcs to secure V^t4C 
placomt^nts; in rrther rases , thne 
-rieacher nas to vke these arrange-- 
»nts a^one. Usually, attempts are 
made to place pn.yc students locally, 
but some instances this is iinpos- 
sibler. ilhether students are placed 
loca-^Iy or mot, the teacher is to 
visit all of thn regularly _n their 
work situations and later ir class 
follow on ti*eir es^eriences. 



SCHOOL AKD SOCIETY 

The I3ji£2 La^u^piLan f^B^ g^urMkclan 
and the 1^5 Utrcptan TimmUiCt 
erophasia* the xaportance of ^ter- 
action bieT**een school and society in 
vocaticc^. eomcjrt i on . 



tLit.iM- . ■ .1 cf'ildrert tru: you* 

i-^enct'-i "o ;t.U"Ji.ntr, kno»-"diu, t 

h^- Ip thc'in fir.ic - -->eir skills, . j, , 
c«Mperd; ion witt homes, to fisher t^.- 

develof^rru nt ir.tc riarmoniou& persor. jrid 
c»j able , ric^j' • ''-U i»cmt)ors of sc jety... 

«M»« In its mm l i i i n l Mork, mm 

mil, • 'ht-r*'^ -w . tjTf' that * ♦ " . 



if Jifi J U TV 

■ 1 wit' 



^'3 



of the school muLt : 
'jonL . fiuc^... ;. js:.*?-^scci that thoy art 
tune th. rret^ent; tnt? development of • mc 

r:c^^Ool ^•'oulc '-lin parallel to that of sori'. *-y. 
The Ir.t-- 
must 

n f unc . ' 
of soc.-- 
Lecomer <. 



brt««er ^chool and <^ociet^ 
Mat sc- ool not only ful^ Hi 
r respot^dif Ci to the current n. j , 
,ilsc. in J long ranot pi^r.^ 
'iveiy creativL forct in th. 
.oci^ty. . 



.v^herc ajre t-M? cor.tact;^ ueT*- n 
schocij. and socx-: ty livelier " ^a: in 
t.he fielJ uf vocational t dt.^^n, 
- ince the ^hole vocat i onal - roqr \m 
of the pui^lxc schools is dfc:-endent 
on support from publ^r anc jrxvato 
institutioinF and enterprises. 

The Grade-8 Field Trx; 



As early as grade , fielc trips 
are planneu cooperat i vej.y b\- ttn 
:nii dance counselor c the class ^d 
a representat^xre for riie ::onipany 
visited. The visit, whi^^ is pre— 
oared and followed \jf xr school, can 
vary in duration froir - .rjufrle of 
lours to a full day, 1 Ti>e st«»nts 

3n ccai^ individually a* a arrmp. 
- either rasrc , ttiey ar»- a^l jmul 
-j^ivelv tc :33ntact pe -'Ic at wor- 

■nd possiiily al?. try- aex : nand up-^ 
^oaie pr^rtxcal * -^s. 



In 9xaiie 9, the choice of r^w^ 
practical vocational orient^rt^ion is 
ade by the student based on tht: 
xeld trips taken in grade 8. ?he 
^^ovenMfit-opieratM wployaient a^* n- 
jxBB nake ar t| ainaftl^ for 
piscmant; ^^^iiiHad thare b* no locai 
mm% 1 Mj^ant agancy, thasa arr^no^^ lantLjs 
beoow tte raa|X3n£ibxlity of riit; 
~ni— L lui 
Ly, :air pfiifc student ^s- 
to ac eaqperienced wrker , 
nis "adviser « *** xn Mtaose ordixkary 

c omp a nie s ^ the onmer/inMi aijt i aften 
takes on this function; in bug goa- 
panies, where groupa of studants are 
placed, the head of the personel 
department (or soaie other cwacutive 
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in a similar position) generally 
gives the st:udents an introductory 
orientation and then assigns them to 
their advisors. "To be an advisor 
is an honorary assignment from soci- 
ety and the labor market. It is 
important that the advisor make the 
student ' s visit with the company as 
rewarding as possible.'* 

t^e National Board of Education 
publishes separate information bro- 
chures on p^yOf directed to the com- 
panies (Jn^omation tilt ffiKoXagM] ^ 
to the advisors llnioKmdtion tQji 
ka)>vdl(idaA(i) , and to the parents 
[IniomcuUon till {fiKMdKOK). in 
addition, the Board of Labor Safety 
has published its own information 
for advisors, and there are detailed 
study plans for training courses 
arramged for advisors-to-be. 

Coqperation 

A 48-page handbook, — in Coop- 
tHjOUbion, stresses the importance ot 
close relations between school and 
industrial/coi*ii«rcial life to the suc- 
cess of p^O. The first edition of 
5,000 copies was sold out within a 
couple of mrthsf necessitating a 
second edition (slightly revised) of 
15,000 ccf:ies. 

Cooperation in planning for p^O 
periods is thus a very important area 
of interaction between school and 
society, ow «^ich also leads to fur- 
ther cowMxcatlons and a constant 
adaptation of school programs to 
society needs. One Regional Board 
of Education (Skaraborgs LAn, Region 
R) reports: 

The Regional Board of fducation has as its fflefl^ 
ber^> not only rcpre:iontative.^ for acho^l and other 
public InstituiLions but also repre^ienfatives for 
industry and trade. The Board has a rechnical 
Council as well, a great advantage for coopera- 
tion with the society, and the Board also is 
supported by regional arid local vocational oourw 
cil8«««* 
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Through discussions between school «Jutf)orit ias 
and representatives for oofunorcial arri industrial 
life regarding the need of trained perjonnpl, ^ 
have been able to arrange for 3t**ci3lized pre ^ra^ns 
aimed at procuring worker^ in mills, flvjtur 

mills, gold industry, ^as mtlt as furniture and 
interior carpenters. 

Another Board (Kristianstad Ldn, 
Region L) likewise reports the exis- 
tence of cooperative agencies, and 
adds that the "con^anies are receiv- 
ing the students in a positive way.'*20 
Also in JSntlands Ukn (Heoion Z) , 
both en^loyers and ea^^loyees of co- 
operating industries are represented 
in the Vocational Coxincil 

In summary f tte p^O riod 
appears to ha^ hud a positive reccfr- 
tion by the comunity. is is 

reflected in the cosnents by -the 
Regional Board of Education in Skara- 
borgs LSn (Reqdon R) on the pKyc and 
the vocational orientation of the 
public school system* 

Remarkably many, at least naif of the 
£rj^o students, have entered into training or 
employment in occupations related to their t^q 
placements. 

The iiiport •••o^ of vocatio' ii cducatior 
for the ind-v4*iujil *r for society can hardly 
be over est i wet Freseirtiy, ♦he vocational 
school ay»t^ a ao vvidvly cieve loped that al. 
students mmtA ^ ;itio<»al ♦raimno (now 
part of the j^tN^ie^kp^^ can ^et i* The 
vocational ->rientation oofvt inM»£ to (i»vel«> 
oped according to partly ne« principles; it 
needs and should be ci|»able of even higher 
efficiency. 22 
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EDUCATION FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 



#1 



SEVMOUH M. ROSEN 
6A.ncz 1960 hdb been 
tht ^ptciaJLut in 
compa/uvtLve ecfcxca- 
tion ioK the U.S.S.R, 
and Ea&teAn EuAope 
in the iMtitute ojj 
IifitiiAificuLLouaZ Stud- 
ies, hcu r*<tde 
A "HT k ^<^^y oiilcJjdt 6tudy 
tA>ip6 to the U.S.S.R. 
tiAii^ce accoMUjajtyi^^ig 
U.S. CoYiQfiu^ional deJtegatLoM and 
once heading an O^^e oi EduavUon 
(^tudy team. Ak. Ro6en i^ the author 
0({ 6evenaZ book& on Soviet educa- 
tion, the latent o^ (johich i^ Educa- 
and ModvuUzcuUon In tRoT 
^^^TTT I Kdd^on-We^tey, "T9 7 /TT 
and *u4 oAticZe^ and 6tujcUe6 have 
appeoAed in CompoAative Education 
li^vlew. Phi vaxa Kappdn , Intellect 
H^oAmeAZy ^chool and Spciely ) ancl 
numeAou^ GoveAnmen^puBZZcazicn6. 



Jhe Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics is a centrally controlled 
state that issues binding national 
directives in education and training 
as well as other fields, and that 
views career development in terms of 
the priority needs of the national 
economy as determined by ^he Commi- 
nist Party leadership. 

In June 1972, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU) , together 
with the U.S.S.R. Council of Minis- 
ters, issued tw decrees that rep- 
resented a significant step in the 
34 



Soviet attempt to solve the ever- 
pressing problem of "preparing stu- 
dents for life" and of educating 
Soviet youth for careers in a modern 
industrial society. They affirm- 
ed that the goal of universal sec- 
ondary education was to be accomp- 
lished by 1975 and asserted the 
need tc link study in school with 
the demands of modern industry. 

This article is concerned with the 
"polytechnical education" policies and 
program directions in the U.S.S.R. and 
with the practical experiences and major 
revisions of the past 15 years that have 
led up to the 1972 decrees. 



THE JUNE 1972 DBCREK55 

In April 1971, the 24th CPSU Con- 
gress issued the "Directives for 
the Five-Year National Economy for 
1971-1975,- on which the June 1972 
decrees were based. The Congress 
directives instructed the national 
education sector as follows: 



To carry out the further oof^prehensive 
development of public education and social* 
ist culture. To improve th« instructional 
and i4>bringing process. To improve the 
quality of the training of pedagogical cadres 
and raise the level of their qualifications. 
To step (4> work on the vocational guidance 
of p(4>ils» taking into account the young 
people's inclinations and the national 
economy* a requirements for skilled cadres. 

• • • 

To develop higher and specialized second- 
ary education in accordance with the require- 
ments of scientific and technical progress, 
to raise the quality of the training of 
future specialists and to improve their 
ideological and political upbringing. 
During the five-year period, to train 
approximately 9,000,000 specialists with 
a higher or specialized secondary education, 
paying special attention to the training of 
specialists in new fields of science and 
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tvcfou |y, for IK* f-a^i^ijr (i^wlof^if^ii 
tr^K3^>«-« jf i^XK^wrtion «nd tor th» «fir>«r« 



in IK« voc«tio«wi t*^ic«l •^•tion«l ifHti« 

•^4«li/ bvl^r* b«9A#«nin9 • jot. O^irtf |H# 

>iU4»^ apf^^r* lor ail br^M#«M of 

f^lyMt . ofial ifi«tit«ilion». To cM-ry o«it at 
^i*pmt r«i«« tli9 ir«inif«9 of catfrv* for 

Ut l>rtr»9 lh« fKjil i ^r or »t^nt# vnTvllv^ in 
if(x«|*ofi«l»t •epical tr«in|rv| #w «! th* 
r«c#iv9 • c«im'1<^« •cail^ic »*i^»n^«ry 



•Aictftion to /QO/VJU to 40rj/U> 



th9 decreM in turn called for 
rifif etiiieAte in both thm eceJ- 
vocetlenai eduontton nyeto— 
wlio oo«l« be botb lond—icelly ead 
teohnelof icelly kMvledfeeble. fMvde, 
in deecrlbine tbe fOMr^l •ducetion 
decreet stetedt 

!• 9^¥mt ttr^t h ^ th» luw ii*t«ft«f« 

inf ttn ihm Ma it of clo%« u0fltt*«ttu«< vf Iho 

•! M^wol M^jwto ^ ra^t cf 
■ iirn prm^i0ei !• tr^m^ •jr»(«tt«tiC 

»t>i<iri| aooyrm to ^larHo, f«i.t'^too. 
• tMo ftf^ ^ 4l0llo«.tl«0 iri^ (e 

laliir ■irfint#^l^ in «^ i«r« ' 4 t« 
^ lai<r «rHMi<atU» M ^tori^iMox lo 
Mi pr>f— tl>wl if tii l <ti#>< t f 

Uo^iiiiv Mtf >^ en< k»n ti^u^i t« «o«ttit^ 

^ lipri»i «W4» af ipprart >»oo^ p^^^^^ 

tion irl ti-^oA otivar p* f . «4o4 
fnfoit ar t«« ^fW/otU«i wt t ,. 1^ ^ I 
0t 



I* *t «lf)«44«fft to 0>^lltt %,^d^i\^^ 

ticulorly tKo olJor 0000, fv^r v»rjoni/o<l 
l^ljur |»^t u kpo^ ior^ in tho n«t loool vcorw 
amf^ Urn clo^in^ of citioo and vill«|o« 
on4 t^ plantiwi uf iroanory ond «««tiiro 
|jn/to<.tio#> dyrinri v«cotion«. ' 



vocational •dtK;«tion decr«« 
celled for vocational and tachnical 
•choola to "produce coepreheneivaly 
developed 9 technically educated 
ycMn^ paopla.*' 

THC poLrracMfxoa ■ducatiom 

If 19Se-S9 



Tha full-acala attampt at what tha 
Soviata rafar to aa *polytechnical 
aducation* ia well known and haa 
baan raportad in a nMi*nr of publi - 
catlona.^ folytechnical education 
May ba <wfinad aa aducation that 
provid«» not only «eneral acadamic 
inatruction* predominantly in 
rofular elega n t ar y aaoonda r y achoola« 
but alao (1) ta^chae the relation* 
•hip of varioua theoretical aii^Jecta 
to their praotical applioation in 
induatry* (2) tea ch ea the fundiMn- 
tala of induetrial pro c eeeee and tl*a 
tmdarlyine principlee of froepe of 
vocational ahilla* and (I) providaa 
practical trainin* in eaneral work 
akilla and in a apacific )ob akill. 

aoviat author N. N. ikatkin 
writaa, in tha voIum aditad by 
Shapovalank, 

P^igim4tf*ic%i m4k0 •\k*m tNo p^kl 

• fcw ii oi##f cf tho Po«n W^onW^M 

<i| f*4t ¥^ AuOki»t«M Kl« t« »«^li«lf 
UL — tuoU mn4 >noir^oH» of Igfcur, fHl« 
iroimt^ ^••ia* t« a»¥«U9 urootlw to«Mir«l 
•i. litiM to inoUcaU o ind r»i»»oi 

f jt ^lyoi ol l4«An^ ond «wr« • ^> K^vidi^^ 

• 01 4s ifTMirol too^ i'' 1 »o<fc P*iy* 

ot o^M^oUt' '|4o«o lh« otwdt^t 0i 
4<f4rt«^lt/ tv f»»jOio lr«ol]r ^iHi^o *r^, 

• « «oo*or • vorio* r of t^o ^ 
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Pdlloi#in9 a f«v yaars of •xp«rl<- 
Mntatlofi in Mlactad schools by ths 
Rassian SF8R Acadavy of Pada909ical 
Sciaticas, tha Co— unist Party laadar- 
ship and lava of tha Soviat Govarn* 
amt in 19S«-S9 Initiatad tha "poly- 
tachnlcal aducation** rafor% tha first 
■lajor aducation rafbrs of tha antira 
Soviat school systaai sinca tha aarly 
1930*s. tha Mjor coi«>onanta 

of tha rafor* vara tha follovln9i 

1. Cxtanaion of co^pulaory 
ganaral aducation fron aavan qradas 
to sight «radaa# with a polytachnic- 
al and later practlca coflponant in 
avary grada of school. 

2. Bntanalon of full alaMntary- 
aacondary aducation froa 10 yaars to 
11 yaara, with ona* third of tha laat 
3 yaara in aaoo n dary aducation davot- 
ad to production (induatrial/agri* 
cultural) thaory and practica. 

)• Trana formation of tha ganaral 
•ducation shool into tha "ganaral 
aducation later^polytachnical achoola 
with production training." 

4. Xntarrvption of highar aduca- 
tion adniaaiona for 2 yaars for tha 
vaat Mjority of aaoondary achool 
applicanta idiiU thay uorkad in in* 
duatry and agricultura. 

Undar tha rafora prograsi, a stu** 
dant oo^plating aacondary achool 
raoaivad a ragular acadaaiic aduca- 
tion with achool diplMa and alao 
a grounding in polytachnioal prin<* 
ciplaa with a cartificata of qual** 
ification in a apacific work apa- 
cialty. 

riva yaara of a^parianoa in at- 
ta^pting to inpla—nt this national 
aduoation rafon *to oonnact achool 
with lifa" ragaalad najor waaknaaaas. 
Daapita tha thaory, atudanta wara 
gotting narmw apacialisation or 
M 



vocational training • in^^tead ot 
training in tha fundaaiantals of pro- 
duction. Training ops)ortunitie8 for 
tha pupils of any ona school were 
often limited to a vary ssull range 
of skills. At the saM tine, acade- 
nic studies were being neglected • 
and the rate of dropouts frosi reg- 
ular day schools was increaaing. 

While nany factory programs were 
good or aatirfactory« in Many pro* 
gr«M atudanta ware given nanial 
taaka to parform during their pro- 
duction training « or sinply told to 
^at'jh "over the ahouldar" of workers. 
Induatrial nanagara were snich more 
concerned with Meting their annual 
factory production guotaa than uainq 
valuable plant ataff and time to 
train the young for the broader and 
longer range goala of tha national 
aconoiV m addition* facilitiea 
ware inadequate for atudanta teth 
at factoriea and in achool workahopa. 
Taachara wara Inddaquataly trained 
for production training or thay 
applied polytachnioal principlaa 
poorly in tha achoola « and factory 
paraonnal lacked p edago g ical akilla. 

tha great Majority of atudanta 
who ware trained in a apacific job 
akill along with their gonaral adu- 
cation wara not gatting joba uaing 
that akill aftar thay finished aac- 
ondary school. Ihua there waa aub- 
atantial acadaadc and career 
training wantage. 

Thia coatoination of polytachnical 
aducation nnd later training proved 
too hadvy a load for tha achool 
aystaai to carry, teth bacauae of the 
vaatnaaa of tte national ayata* that 
waa i^plaamiting (or atfpting to 
iHplasMit) it and alao tecauae it 
involvad too autetantial a portion 
of tte already aoadasdcally burdenad 
curriculuBi. In tte lM4<*ftS achool 
year, a tatranchs^nt began # to retain 
the polytecteical principlaa tet to 
Mke the practioaa M>re effective. 
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TREND SINCE MID- 1960 *s 



Pollovlng two decrees of the CPSU 
Central COMittee and the U.S.S.R* 
Council of Ministers in the suMer 
of 1964, the extension of coapul- 
sory education froei 7 to 8 years was 
retained, but cosqplete eles»ntary- 
secondary education was returned to 
10 years and the total tisie alloted 
to practical training and courses 
in the theory and practice of (in- 
dustrial/agricultural) production 
was considerably reduced* In the 
late 1960 's only schools that had 
access to factories with good fa- 
cilities continued "production prac- 
tice** and issued certificates of 
qualification in a %#ork specialty, 
along with the regular acadeadc di- 
ploeia* Eiiphasis was on shop wrk in 
the school rather than in the plant. 

A refonMlation of regulations 
allowed a mich higher percenta^a of 
the students going on to higher 
education to do so without the 2* 
year work interruption after grad- 
uation froai socondary school* Ttim 
SMin probleei resiained, however— how 
to ""link education with life,"* or 
how to achieve education for careor 
developSMnt in a growing industrial 
society whose complex needs required 
both a sound general education and a 
capacity to grasp the concepts of 
technology and science* 

The directions the decisionsiakers 
have choson in tie late 19«0*s and 
early 1970* s include nodernising the 
acadesiic elesMntary-socondary cur- 
riculuai primarily in the teaching of 
sciences and MthesMitics, and, as 
evidonced in the June 1972 decrees, 
aifliing at s»re effective use of the 
ranga of institutional options for 
achiaving coai)rehensive and career- 
oriented education* 



Diversity of Study Options 

The Soviet Union has developed a 
diversity of study options for the 
pupil cosdeting 8 years of compulsory 
education* He can continue with up- 
per secondary general or technical 
education or go on to short-term vo- 
cational school — either daytime, 
nighttime or by correspondence, the 
asserted goal of universal compulsory 
full elementary-secondary education 
by the end of the ninth 5-year plan 
(1975) and the need for increasingly 
better educated skilled %K>rkers and 
technicians have increased the pres- 
sure to put an academic component 
sufficient for a regular secondary 
diploma in the vocational schools, 
just as in the early 1960 *s the focus 
was on putting a polytechnical/voca- 
tional component in the schools of 
general education* 

It is interesting to note that 
with the approach of universal sec- 
ondary education, students %#hose 
preference or circumstance direct 
them to obtain a specific job skill 
in vocational schools are increas* 
ingly being given the opportunity 
to oosplete their academic secondary 
education while remaining in the 
vocational school* The object in a 
sense is to bring the general edu- 
cation school (i.a.# program) to the 
vocationally oriented students (in 
the vocational school) rather than 
vice*versa. Soviet educational 
strategy for the 1970 's is to 
acoopplish universal secondary edu* 
cation partially by increasing 
enrollments in technical schools 
and academically strsngthened voce* 
tional schools, schools which voca- 
tionally oriented youth are more 
likely to complate* This is the 
primary significance of the June 

J7 
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1972 decree on vocational and tech- 
nical training. 

Students who complete general 
secondary education (10*-year school 
graduates) have the option of either 
trying for admission to 4 to 6 years 
of higher education (in a specific 
professional specialty) , or going, 
for a briefer period than do the 8* 
year school graduates, to a second- 
ary technical school [ttchnA^cum] to 
obtain a junior technical qualifi* 
cation for i«or)c in industry, agri- 
culture, health, education (to 
become a kindergarten teacher) , or 
service fields.^ Either higher or 
technical education, as in the case 
of vocational, can be accoioplished 
in regular full-time day programs, 
in the very extensive correspondence 
extension course program, or in 
evening or alternative work-shift 
programs . 

Schools of both technical and 
higher education require entrance 
examinations for admission. Admis- 
sion is to a specific specialty, one 
of several hundred coded (in 4 
digits) identically with comparable 
jobs in the national economy* Upon 
graduation, students are assigned 
to regular jobs, with some options 
from which to select. 

One of the more interesting 
innovations in recent years is the 
system of withholding the student's 
graduation diploma until he has 
larked at his assigned job for 1 
year. This can lead to problems, 
as indicated by one Soviet source, 
which leaves the questions raised 
unans%#ereds 

Job ftMigning ig over. The gradueting 
student receiver his certificate of ooMple- 
tion of the college ooureo. Thie end his 
job esslgneent paper take the place of e 
diplotne. The diplome iteelf he gets e 
year leter when he presents e etetement 
from his supervisors that he can hsndle 
the job for which he wes t reined. 
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Hut suppose the supervisor ta^^es a 
dislike to the newconier? Or suppose the 
newcomer starts criticizing ii^at he calls 
his superior's inefficiency and tries to 
change things— sometfuog the superior is 
bound to resent? It is not beyorki ific 
reala of possil ility that the refer^^oce he 
gets will say he*s not good at anyt^'ing. 

It is e possibility and cannot b- dis- 
iiiisr.ed. This diploma innovation, l.ke any 
other, has flaws that will need to be 
worked out.^ 

Curriculum Modernisation 

Modernization of the regular 
elementary-secondary school curric 
ulum was announced by Minister of 
Education Mikhail Prokof'ev in 1969. B 
Like previous major developments, 
it had been preceded by several 
years of experimentation in selected 
schools and by studies under a joint 
commission of the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences and the U.S.S.R. Aca* 
deny of Pedagogical Sciences (now 
a *'union-republic'' or national, 
rather than Russian i republic, edu- 
cation research organisation) • 

The new curriculum compressed 
elementary education from 4 years 
to 3 years in length, modernized 
the cxirriculum particularly in 
physics, chemistry, biology, and 
mathematics, and souc^t to empha* 
size mastery of basic concepts 
rather than memorization of facts. 
Innovations also included some 
elective courses in the senior years 
geared to the student's personal and 
career interests. 

Thm continuing importance of 
teaching practical modern appli* 
cations of various theoretical 
subjects and labor training in 
each school grade was indicated in 
an authoritative Soviet source in 
1970. 

The idees of connection between school 
end life, polytechnical and le^x)ur educ- 
tion of the pupils hfive receivtKl a further 
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development in the new educational pians 
i^nd curricula. 

A great importance is attached to the 
application of knowledge in the vork, 
public and private life. The way 
theory to production and to the applica- 
tion of knowledge in life is follov^ed 
in the educational process for » ^ the 
subjects. 

The curricuiuai tor physics* for exaMple, 
provides for studying the elementary nuclear 
processes and the acquaintance with tha 
principles of operation of the atonic power 
station. Along with the theory tha pupils 
will study the most widely spread correspond* 
ing mechanisms, thermal engines, as well as 
the questions of production, transmission snd 
utilization of electric power; they slso 
become acquainted with the means of communica- 
tion, electrical and radio techniqiie* The 
curriculum for chemistry provides for the 
acquaintance of the pupila with tha moat 
important branches and general scientific 
principles of the chemicsl production as 
well ss with the main trenda of chemization 
of agriculture while atu^ing the theory of 
feeding pi ante, for example, they become 
scquainted with tha fundsisentals of a9rooh»i- 
mistry. The shsrs of the laboratory and 
practical worfc increases, more filas are 
ahown, children go on more axcuraions 
connected with production* 

The system of labour education of pi^ila 
eatabliahed at the school of the Soviet 
Union serves the ssme purpose. The most 
essential alsments of this symtsm «rs as 
follows: labour education as an sducatiorw 
al oubjecty out of the aohool and extracur- 
ricular technical and agricultural ai^eri- 
mental work of children, facultative (elec- 
tive) atudiaa of technical and agricultural 
character, generally useful and productive 
labour of pupila, special work on vooation- 
al training. Labour education ia an im- 
portant part of polytachnical education; ita 
major taaka are to provide pupila with the 
knowledge and habita of a general technical 
character, give ihem an adequate labour 
training, develop a '^r^Ative attitude to 
laboir and prepare ptpila for a conscien- 
tious choice of a future profession* 

In 1967^ tha new curricula for labour 
training were introduced. There arm two 
hours s wssk for labour laaaona -t the 
schools of genersl education in accordance 
with the curricula from the let to the 10th 
claas. 



At these lessons the pupils of primary 
school learn ho* *o work with paper, card- 
board, tin-plate^, wire and placticine. 
Beginning from t^>e 4th class and up to the 
8th class labour training for the boys and 
girls differs: during this period boys 
become acquainted with the manual and 
mechanical treatment of wood, metal and 
plastica, whereas girls learn sewing and 
cooking. Both the boys and girls master 
some elements of wachine and electrical 
tuchniqtte. 

At the rural »o^ools the pupils also study 
the fundamentals of agricultural work in the 
9th - 10th :lass^^. Labour training is conduct- 
ed aa practical ^i^es of metals, electricity, 
fabric treatment v#*ochemistry, vetable-growing, 
etc* The purpus )f such prectical studies is 
to give pupils ctrrtain theoretical knowledge as 
well as to provioe them with practical skill in 
this or that brunch of production. At some 
schools labour training of tha pupila of aanior 
classes sMpsnded on sccount of facultstivs sti>> 
diee and hma tha character of production trairw 
ing with the raault that quite e few pupile 
finiahing school receive primary professional 
trsining in this or thst specielty {driver, 
tractor operstor, locksmith, stc«) 



In July 1972 (PHAVdA, July 30, 
1972) , th« CPSU Cmtral CoMdttM 
and th« U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers 
adopted a raaolution **On Maaauraa 
for Purthar la^proving Highar Educa- 
tion in tha Country," calling for 
liodarnlsation and i^provaMnt in tha 
quality of tha curriculw and taach* 
ing Mthoda of all apacialtiaa, but 
particularly thoaa concarnad with 
acianca and tachnology. To halp in 
thia taak, tiio naw kinda of councila 
wara aatabliahad t (1) a Council for 
Highar Education undar tha U.S.S.R. 
Miniatry of Highar and Spacialisad 
Sacondary Education, with officials 
fron varioua GovamMnt »iniatriaa# 
scianca orgaiiizationa, and studant 
groups I and (2) Councils of Factors 
(Prasidants) of Highar Education 
Institutions > in major highar aduca* 
tion canters* 
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''candidate-student^/* %*ho take the 
first year of studxes along with reg- 
ular freshman, and, if successful, re- 
place those regular students who drop 
out during or after the first year of 
studies. 

In general, the less academically 
prepared students ete wish to pursue 
higher or secondary technical educa- 
tion do so thromvli tte correapH^mnce- 

workim ^mLl 
fpr ejMB^e- 
a year «Kb 
comes «D the 
insKxtnite 
tat ions mad ex- 
ts who live 
institute or 
regular ewmning 
slM school yMT. 
Others may have tm rmky for adwtce on 



extension system 
time (with paid 
tions). Usually 
cor r eey u ndence 
university or 
for a series of 
aminations • 
near the corres 
departsMnt smy « 
coneultations d 






onsultmfcion 
joated 

ueir residence 




guidance personnel «t 
points" which may ii» 
where in the area ^ 
or work. 

In 1970, aboet 4 
those admittmtf eo hi 
schools and 2fe 
mitted to 
schools were 
respondence-4 
respondence education 
recognised. In addition to separate 
correspondence schools, most regular 
Soviet higher education institutions 
have correspondence faculties, or 
departments, and are administered by 
the union«republic Ministries of 
Higher and Specialised Secondary Ed- 
ucation or some other appropriate 
Ck>vemment ministry. Costpletion of 
studies by correspondence can lead 
to upgrading and promotion of workers 
in the planta in which they are cur- 
rently employed or to an improved job 
status elsewhere. 



A recent 1 
corresponden 
ments, which 
rate in the 




reappraiemi of the 
Is and dtapart* 
at a ^reat 
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had developed very substantial enrol- 
lments at the secondary technical 
and higher education levels, resul- 
ted in leveling off enrollments in 
the late 1960 's and early 1970*8. 
the arguwnt used in early years 
that correspondence courses were 
Biuch cheaper to the state than full- 
tism education proved fallacious in 
sore sophisticated cost analyses 
that took into account their drop* 
out rates and the consequent loss 
of the partial training investsient 
and skills to the econosiy. Cor res* 
pondence students were also found 
to be relatively weak in their nas* 
tery of the theoretical aspects of 
the specialties in %fhich they %rere 
being trained. 

Call for increaeed Vocational 
Guidice 

one of the knottiest problems of 
edmcation for career deirelopsMnt and 
ome with which the Soviets have shown 
imcreaeimg concern in recent years is 
vmcatiotyd or career guidance* or as 
the Soviets call it^ "professional 
orientation.* Mote that the educa- 
tion sector was instructed "to step 
up work on the vocational guidance of 
pupils" in the 5-year plan directives 
of the CFSU Congress, quoted above. 

Soviet sources have pointed to 
many avenues for guidances (1) itie 
family (the work level of the father 
is a most influential factor in edu- 
cational and vocational choice) i 

(2) the sdiool (through the screen- 
ing process of examinations and 
quotas 9 poly technical or vocational 
instruction by teachers* clubs for 
studying local positions and forsm, 
and visiting lectures by working 
professionals in various fields) i 

(3) the factory or fan (through 
site visits or "voluntary" work by 
yeuth organisations in free tims or 
s«a»ers)i (4) y.ll.C«A.*like "pioneer 
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palaces/' ''technical circles," and 
"stations of young technicians and 
young naturalists'* (in which youth 
can develop extracurricular skills 
and are encouraged in the merits of 
"socialist labor" )^ and (5) the 
coamunications media (radio and 
television* the press, and publish- 
ed career guidebooks). 

Mhat is lacking in the vocational 
guidaiice picture, however, is coor- 
dination and focus for the individ- 
ual student. An author in the Sov- 
iet Lithuanian press writes: 

The nmm ac^iooX year has b«9uru • . . 
Befopv tr» youth (•ntering secondary school) 
is a very important stage in their lives. 
And, to « large extent, the firmness with 
Mfhich a student can establish his goal and 
achieve it in the most ejqpeditioue e^ 
dapends on school and on training and educa* 
tional work. An ii^vortant place h(^e is 
occupied by the work for professional orient- 
ation (/( the atudents. 

nowevcr^ if we taU in terms of s broader 
scopsi we «uat admit that the ef fectiveneaa 
of this work is still not very gr^at . Prao* 
tice shows tKat the choice of a profession 
for graduating students is frequently made 
either apontw>aoualy or under the influence 
of incidental factors: the wishes of parents 
or elders, a romantic idea about one or another 
profeasion. and ao forth.... In the schools the 
profeasional orientation still has no aystew 
or direction. 

Usually nearly 80 peroant of the amconAwty 
school graduatea Qn Kwunus) hop«i to enter 
sn institution of hi^er learning and nearly 
^ peroant of the« baoowe students. The 
remaining 2) percent do not know for s long 
time which path to take in life* And, as s 
ruUi theiy gat into soms inoidentsl job* It 
doeanH satisfy than} they look again and 
find aome placa slaa to work. At the same 
tiwei thare era many enterpriaas which are 
literally auffocating baeauaa of a lack of 
spMsialista. Evan though it is possible to 
find intwraating profaaftiona and high wmgasi 
the youth are not going there. And it is 
only beeauge they cannot envision what goaa 
into the*s profaasions. Thia again bears 
witnaas to the fact that it ia ngoasaary to 
sariousiy and purposefully anoouragt people 
to go into the working profeasions. must 
strengthen the professional orientation of 
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the students, considering not only the 
learnings and desires of the youth, but also 
the demands of the national economy for 
personnel. . . . 

* A 

Also, some teachers have still not recog- 
nized the importance of profassional orient- 
ation and have not laastered tha methods or 
this iwork. Tha training of teachers for 
carrying out profwsional or ientati^ is 
also quite imperfert. One or ^xHMvr 
lecture on ib—e problaaia, of 
not change tha •aaance of the 
on profassional oriafHation in mmf schooU 
is sporadic and dD«fi not tWca imttv consider- 
ation «*)ich kinds of specialists *nt needed 
by the national aconumy, what the students 
want to become, and what they can be* 

Professional orientation of students is 
a very important matter which is now an ob- 
jective aocial nacaasity. And thasa prob- 
lems must be raaolvad not only by a pedagogi- 
cal plan, but alao in their paychological, 
medical, sociological, and aoonomic aspects. 
Toward these ends, we must join togathar the 
forces of all organizations and dapartmanta 
mhich are called upon to diract the proceaaas 



of davalopmant of the aoci«ty 



10 



Articles in thm Soviet prass fi 
other parts of thm country alao cita 
poor coordination of vocational gial- 
danca, tha lov laml of caraar or- 
iantation of atudanta, and "inauf- 
ficiant undaratanding by paranta and 
pupils of tha valua of a ganaral 
aacondary aducation for today's 
highly qualified workars." 

Parhaps an indicator for tha 
futura is an articla in tha authori- 
tative journal of tha U.S.S.R. Aca- 
dany of Pedagogical Sciences which 
calls for organising a nationwide 
vocational guidance service that 
would coordinate the efforts of the 
schools, industry, the i rj—inications 
nadia, and presunably local centers 
of job orientation or ''councils of 
professional orientation of youth** 
which have already been established 
in aona areas .^^ 



CONCLUSION 

It is suggested that there may 
be elements of interest for U.S. 
career education specialists in the 
recent educational devexopaents in 
the U.S.S.R. (Obviously, the Afr- 
ican education mrrrriani i is of 
continuing interest to the Soviets.) 
For those educatora developing 
"school-based** idila, the Soviet 
*polytechnical** oaMnpts and trxals 
Md errors in 1n|il— na ■iliiii mm tm^ 
tn iuctive. Ttioat dnelopiiw 
"employer-based** Mdels may find of 
aoav interest ^e technical sctwiolffi^ 
including moam throu^ higher ede- 
cation, located within or mi l sLlisd 
to Soviet induatrial plants, the 
tloped Soviet correepor 
ition program amd its 
ing educational television Md pro- 
grasBwd instruction could peeteps 
stisulata an exchange of ideaa for 
thoae concerned with "'hnain niiai 
ity** Modela of career education. 

Althoufb awareneaa of critical 
differancea in political, economic, 
and aocial contenta neat alwaya be 
maiaa ai n ed^ the Soviet Union (like 
other large, more-or«lMa developed 
countriea with maaaive education 
ayatam^ may be viewed as a vaat edu- 
cation laboratory in ita attaai>ta 
to launch varioua national education 
programs. In career development, 
tha Soviet ejq>erience may be as in- 
structive in its failuraa aa ia ita 
auccaaaas, in ita ef forte to aolve 
the problem of providing the train-- 
ed manpower needed by a modern 
aociety. 
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^ em/4| ^^4***^ ^i^poxt, 24th Cang^ 

S^'K t U\ucfi [fWi-T I/), jojjut Public- 
an- Research Sei i Lee , -S- Depart^ 

of CflMBTcer Arlc^^^ton, Va. : 
Ttfc service, Xi^ammBz ^^^1. p. 89. 

^ ^txivOa. June 25, 19 Trans- 
l^^d in Ikuity R^ptnt: S • <eX Union. 
Foreign Broadcast infonaa*^ Service f 

5. Departwnt of Coimmrc June 
30, 1972. 

^ ?Kavda^ Tuiwfc 29, 197. Trans- 
lated in VcUZy RapoKt: Scv r U\nion, 
Foreign Broadcast Infomwticr service » 
U.S. Department of Commerc > . July 3, 
1972. 

4 

See, for exaaple, S. shapov- 
alenko, ad. Potjit^chnicat EducMAitm 
in tha U.S.S.R.. Paris: I— nrr.^ 
19631 William K. Mdlin, Clw « ■ B. 
Lindquist, and MbhIuiII l. S lH wh * ^ 
Sovitt Bdmc/vtion ^^gAom (OE-4B7). 
Waahingtm: U.S. QovernsMt Print- 
ing Office, I960; and SeyMV Rosen. 
Signl^lcMit AApectA Soviet Edu- 
cation (OC-14112). Mashin^fcon: U*S. 
Govemsient Printing Office, 1965. 

5 

M.N. Skatkin in: S.G. Shapova- 
lenko, ed. op. cit. p. 13. 

^ A coB^)lete first cycle of 2 
years, like that in the American 
junior college, does not exist in 
Soviet hi^^r education. During the 
author's visit to the recently 
founded Institute of the U.S.A. in 
Moscow in January 1972, ti.e institute* 
specialist on U.S. higher education 
expressed interest in the U.S. ju - 
nior college concept and stated that 
the (generally) 5-year Soviet higher 
education system •* could bone tit by 
such a filter." It will be inter-- 
esting to see in the Vj'tZ' i if the 
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Desaili of Prokof*e s descrip- 
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hxs ftdm^mtijcm in the. U.S "s.R., Moscow, 
Movoe^ Preee, undated «69) ; and in 
s RoacK^, EdtMcmtion and >^odeAnX.zation 
<' the t.S.S.C. Readinc, Mass.: 
MdiscnHiesley Publishinc Company, 
1971. 

^ "On the Main Trends in the Field 
or BducmtioB in the USSR in 1968- 
1970," XXXn Se^6ion the Jntcn- 
nccUonal Commence, Vaople^' Edu- 
(MtLon. momomw: U*S*S.R. Acmdemy 
of rriik^fi imI Sciemces, 1970. 

A. Oavvm. '*The Choice of a 
Profemmaom em a Controlled Process, 
Sove^femfpa LUva. Sept. 27, 1971. 
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U.S.S.R. Politicjol and Sociological 
A^^aOu. No. 183. Joint Publication 
Research Service, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Arlington, Va, : The Ser- 
vice, Oct. 22, 1971. 

T^asulations on U.S,S.R. PotU- 
ical and So civ logical A^^aiAJi. 
Nos. 167, 170, and 185. p. cit. 
Aug. 4, 1971, Aug. 17, 1971, and 
Nov. 3, 1971 respectivel* . 
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Batyshev, S. la. "The Revolut- 
ion in Science--and Techn^ iogy and 
the problem of Training liled 
Workers in the U-S.S.R." wu^t^feoia 
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THE IMPLICATION OF CAREER EDUCATION 
FOR THE FUTURE OF ADULT EDUCATION 



1 




IN THE UNITED STATES 



ROBERT M. WOiaHJUGTON 
AM the k^^ocAjUt 
ComnuM6iomA ^oK 
AduiX, VoaU^onal, 
and Itchnicxit Edu- 
cotcow. He /lece/cu- 
ed hAJi Vh.V. in 
Edaavtion i^om tht 
UnlvQAMity M>cri- 

AMQton ^owm^ty 

Vocational-Tzch' 
nicAt and AduJU EducjOtion in thz 
State 0(5 Wcw J^cy, hoM taught at 
the high school and univeAMiMf tev- 
etA, and ^eAved ion. 7 yewu 
PKoieM^oK and Chalnman oi the. VepaAt- 
mtnt Jndu&tAA/U Education and 
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H.J. He ha^ aJUo been a momheA and 
oiiiceA oi va/UoiU pKo^eM^ional 
a66ociation^ and hoA ^zAved on the 
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CAJt on Vocational Education. Vk. 
WoHXhington heMed the U.S. VeZega- 
tion 10 the 1972 UWESCO Wonld 
Con^eAence on Adult Education and 
LiieJtong LeoAning in Tokyo. 



I am very pleased on behalf of my 
government to have an opportunity to 
address this distinguished group of 
educators, government officials, 
businessmen, and other leaders gath- 
ered here in Tdkyo for the Itiird 
International Conference on Adult 
Education convened by UNESCO. Much 
has happened in the United States in 



the 12 years since the last such 
conference in terms of our perspec- 
tives on adult education, and I want 
to discuss today the ne*^ concept of 
Career Education and its implica^ 
tions for the future of adult educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Although there are more than 
20,000 possible careers in America, 
diverse enough to encompass every- 
one's interests and abilities, each 
year more than 2.5 million of our 
young people graduate from high 
school or drop out of college or 
high school with no planned career 
and few, if any, marketable skills. 
It costs us $28 billion a year to 
"educate" then for potential failure. 

Despite our concerned efforts in 
recent years to nuJce education sK^re 
relevant for all the ■! Miirnt in 
our schools, our record is still then 
not very encouraging in terse of hu- 
man resources or financial investment. 
Consider for exsi^le that: 

• There is incnasinq Mparatior. 
between students and thm %«orld of 
%*ork. They feel they are »ot needed 
by our technological society since 
fewer and fewer workers are needed 
to produce more and more consumption 
goods. 

• About one-*third of all American 
students pass through high school 
via what we cal] the "general cur- 
riculvun,** a type of education which 
leaves its graduates neither trained 
with a salable skill nor qualified 
to pursue higher education. 

e There is, in many of our schools, 
an undesirable counter-productive 
separation of the vocational educa-' 
tion, general education, and academic 
curriculums, with the result that 
those in the vocational curriculum 
are often viewed as low-status 
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individuals, while those in the 
academic curriculum emerge with 
little contact, preparation toward, 
or qualification for the %*orld of 
work. 

• Because of the widely held view 
that a degree is the only kind of 
socially acceptable occupational pre- 
paration in our society, many high 
school students choose academic 
preparation. However, many of these 
students do not go on to college and 
more begin than complete it. In 
addition, the numbers who do com- 
plete college are increasingly out 
of proportion to the occupational 
opportunities in our society. In 
fact, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
predicts that in the foreseeable 
future, nearly 80 percent of the 
work to be done will not require a 
bachelor's degree preparation. This 
is not to imply that a college 
education has no value other than 
that of preparing a student to pro- 
cure employment. We fully recognize 
the fact that the educated adult 
mind is essential to our citizen- 
guided government concept. However, 
we do believe that there has been a 
misguided assumption in our society 
that you need a college education in 
order to get a job. 

• Our present system often results 
in hasty career decisionmaking ^nd 
fails to offer individuals the 
option of changing directions during 
their years of preparation or of 
obtaining new training and shifting 
occupations later in life. 

• Our current system neither pro- 
vides students with adequate career 
guidance and counseling %ihilA in 
school nor adequate opportunities 
for counseling, retraining, and re- 
entry once they have left the 
system. Our economy, %ihich is based 
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upon technological change at a time 
when the rate of change itself is 
ever increasing, thus freezes out a 
large number of adults who do not 
have an adequate level of education. 

Other industrially advanced 
nations faced with similar problems 
of economic growth have solved them 
in a variety of ways. In the United 
States our response is Career Educa- 
tion. We think it is an absolute 
necessity for a healthy, expanding 
post-industrial society. Let me 
explain what we mean by the term. 

Career Education is a revolution- 
ary approach to American education 
based on the idea that all educa* 
tional experiences, curriculum, 
instruction, and counseling should 
be geared to preparing each individ- 
aal for a life of economic indepen** 
dence, personal fulfillment, and an 
appreciation for the dignity of 
work. Its main purpose is to pre- 
pare all students for successful and 
rewarding lives by improving their 
basis for occupational choice, by 
facilitating their acquisitions of 
occupational skills, by enhancing 
their educational achievements, by 
making education more meaningful and 
relevant to their aspirations, and 
by increasing the real choices they 
have among the many different occu** 
pations and training avenues open to 
them. While it is anticipated that 
Career Education muld increase zne 
opportunities available to the dis"* 
advantaged, it is not explicitly 
designed to involve any particular 
group or segment in society. It is 
directed at changing the whole 
educational system to benefit the 
entire population. 

Career Education recognizes the 
critical decision points when stu- 
dents must be prepared and equipped 
to decide whether to pursue a job or 
further education or some combina- 
tion of both work and formal study. 
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It is a lifelong systematic way of 
acquainting students with the %^rld 
of work in their elementary and 
junior high school years and prepar- 
ing them in high school and in 
college to enter into and advance in 
a career field of their own 
choosing. For adults it is a way to 
re-enter formal as well as informal 
programs of education at any time to 
upgrade their skills in their 
established career field or to enter 
a new career field. It is similar 
to vocational education, but there 
is a fundamental distinction. For 
%irhile vocational education is 
targeted at producing specific job 
skills at the high school level and 
up to but not including the bacca- 
laureate level f Career Education 
embraces all occupations and pro- 
fessions and can include individuals 
of all, ages whether in or out of 
school . 

Career Education^ as the United 
States envisions it, has five levels 
which are not distinct and often are 
overlapping. Each level has appro- 
priate academic as well as voca- 
tional education. The first is the 
level of career awareness frosi kin- 
dergarten through the 6th grade. 
The second is occupational informa- 
tion and career exploration ranging 
from grades 7 through 9. The third 
is specialized job training and 
placement extending from the lOth 
throuah the |2th year of schooling. 
Thm fourth is specific occupational 
preparation at the postsecondary 
level. And the fifth and most 
important level is adult and contin- 
uing education. It is concerned 
with the continued personal develop- 
ment and enrichment of the adult 
citizen as a decisionmaker at a time 
when he faces the challenges of 
family life, community problem 
solving, expanded leisure time due 
to the trend toward a shorter %fork 



week and increased mechanization, 
and the estimated eight to 12 career 
changes he will have to make during 
his working lifetime. It is the most 
important level from a time-line 
viewpoint since an adult has approx- 
imately two-thirds more time to 
learn than his younger counterpart 
who has generally completed his 
forma 1 educat iona 1 preparat ion 
during the first third of his life 
span. 

Hie U. S. Office of Education has 
grouped all of the various possible 
careers into famlJiesof "clusters** 
of occupations as follows: 

* Agribusiness 

* Business and Office 

* Health 

* Public Service 

* Environment 

* Communications and Media 

* Hospital and Recreation 

* Fine Arts and Humanities 

* Manufacturing 

* Marketing and Distribution 

* Marine Science 

* Personal Services 

* Construction 

* Transportation 

* Consumer and Homemaking 

Education 



We are developing four research 
models to help schools, colleges # 
employers, and others visualize and 
begin to work out their own ap- 
proaches as they adapt the concept 
of Career Education to the particular 
needs of their States, cities, and 
communities . 

The first of these models is the 
School-Based Model . in the early 
grades Career Education means that 
the vital academic program is 
expanded to make children aware of 
the many fields of endeavor open to 
them in coming years. 
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iteachers are trained to reiace a 
science lesson, say, to a career in 
X-ray technology or oceanography. 
Curriculum specialists organize 
course work in social studies to 
include future job possibilities as 
an historian, geographer, carto- 
grapher, artist, printer. Guidance 
counselors — in the elementary as 
well as secondary schools — build 
field trips to factories, shipyards, 
and salesrooms into career 
orientation. 

In junior high school. Career 
Education encourages students to 
explore in some depth two, three, or 
more broad career clusters. For 
example, a student's outside interest 
in an American government course 
could be keyed to his interest in 
public service or communications. 
His field trips might concentrate on 
visits to his State legislature and 
to newspapers and radio and TV 
stations. Students interested in 
construction could actually take and 
analyze soil samples and string 
electric cables. 

By senior high school, each student 
should have made a tentative career 
selection and begun appropriate 
training. In the health field, 
students who want to be paraunedics 
might work part-time in a nearby 
hospital, along with students who 
plan to be doctors and pharmacists. 
All would take the same academic 
program. Each would leave high 
school with a skill that has market 
value immediately or that can be 
applied to advanced education for a 
professional degree. 

In the 1971-72 school year, the 
Office of Education funded pilot 
projects in six school districts 
that were already well along in 
developing the Career Education 
concept: Mesa, Ariz.; Los Angeles, 
Calif Jefferson City, Colo. ; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Pontiac, Mich.; and 
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Hackensack, N. J. In these six pro- 
jects, the year was devoted largely 
to planning, teacher training, and 
curriculum development . About 
85,000 students will become fully 
involved next fall. In addition, 
100 mini-model projects--at least 
one in each State -- are serving 
700,000 students under small grants 
authorized by the Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968. 

The second of these models is the 
Employer-Based Model . This is a 

total education program for a cross- 
section of youngsters aged 13 to 18 
who find their school offerings 
unchallenging and want to try a 
different approach to learning. 
Operated by a consortium of public 
and private employers, this model 
progreun will use employer know-how 
and, where appropriate, employer 
facilities. It will provide both 
academic and job-related preparation. 
Students will graduate from the 
employer-fun program with creden- 
tials at least equal to those 
offered by their high school, or 
they will return to their high 
school with full credit for work 
completed. 

Projects serving about 100 stu- 
dents each will get under was this 
fall in Portlant, Ore.; Charleston, 
W. Va.; Philadelphia, Pa.; the San 
Francisco Bay ^ea in California; 
and perhaps one or two other sites. 

The third of these models is the 
Home-Coiiimunity Model . Designed to 
enhance the employability of out-of- 
school adults, this approach will 
use TV and radio programs to encour- 
age people to use the career prepa- 
ration services available in their 
o%#n communities. Project staff will 
provide counsel ing , gu idance , and 
some instructional services . The 
staff will also assess community 
effectiveness in providing career 
training and recommend new 
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tervicea at needed. 

The Rand Corporation has analvz^nl 
four aucceaaful TV programs for com- 
patablllty with a Career Education 
•eriee keyed to the Home-Connunity 
Model. Under a $)00,000 contract, 
the Educational Development Center 
in Newton, Haas., is studying the 
potential population of partici- 
pants, developing an evaluation 
plan, and drafting concepts in ways 
In which media and cownunity efforts 
could most effectively mesh. 

And the fourth of these models is 
the Rural-Residential Mode l. For 
disadvantaged families living in 
remote rural areas with few career 
opportunities, this model provides 
the opportunity to move temporarily 
to a training center where evwry 
mtmhrr of the family can learn new 
skilla for employment, homemaking* 
or further study. 

Ttie first group of families is 
now training at a pilot center on 
part of an Air Force b-*^** near 
Glasgow, Mont. By fall s. :'O0 
fMilies should be in residence. 
The program is operated under a $4 
million grant from the Office of 
Education by the Mountain-Plains 
Education and Economic Development 
Program, Inc. Thm center serves 

residents of Idaho, Montana, 
iMEnraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and Wyoming* 

In addition to research and 
development support for the four 
Career Education models, the Office 
of Education held 16 regional work* 
ahope this spring to bring industry, 
labor, civic, and ethnic repreeenta- 
tion Into the growing dialogue about 
what Career Education ia or ehould 
be. More then 1,200 apokeemen for 
some 30 national organisations, 
ranging from the ATL-Cio to the 
National Aeeocietion for the 
Mvan ement of Colored People, met 
with rederal, State, and local achool 
people to map atrategiea for aimilar 
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workshops in tlietr States, communi- 
ties, and orqanizations . 

The Office of Fxiucat ion a 1 f 
sponsored conferences of top educa- 
tors to develop inservice and pre- 
service traini nq programp for 
teachers . For example, education 
deans of 75 major American colleqes 
and univeraities met thia sprinq to 
explore waya of buildinq Career Edu* 
cation into their undergraduate 
preparation of teachera* The deans 
in turn nominated aenior profrs- 
aiohalr> from their acbools of educa- 
tion to attend a subsequent work- 
shop. 

The Office of Education also 
supports curriculum development in 
the 1 5 career clusters . We have 
already developed and teated in 25 
achool a over a 3-year period the 
junior hiqh curriculuma for the con- 
atruction and manufacturing cluatera. 
We have inveated $2 million in this 
development effort. 

An in-house task force coord inatep 
Office of Education planning and 
manaqesient of Career Education 
initiativea. 

S.P. Marland, Jr., as Commissioner 
of Education, made Career Educat^ion a 
top priority of the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, utilizing $114 million in Fis- 
cal Year 1972 funda to aupport the in- 
itiativea and aaking Congreaa for near- 
ly $SS million more for Fiscal Year 
1973. 

Preaident Nixon haa made career 
education a White Houae priority, 
giving it apecial emphaaia in hia 
1972 State of the Union Heaaage to 
Congreas. He aaidt 

Cmr—r £due«tion is snoih#r ar«« of Major 
«HihMifi» ^ mphmiM ^idh ^r^m out of ay 
I>e1 <*f that our tchooU should bo doing soro 
to ^uild ••lf*roli«^too ond solf^ouff icioncy, 
to proporo aiudont# for • productivo and ful* 
filling lif«. Too ofton, this hoo not boon 
hi^ponirH|. Too «oqy of our •tudo^'tft, froo 
•11 inooflk; 9ro«4>t» hovo boon off** 
or ■HMnino out** ihtir odycaiionsl oMperioncos* 
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AfKj— '..r thty drop out of scK^ol or j>r(.- 
ceod on 1o c(4 lejo— too muny younq poofUe find 
U.-n. flvis urw»oiivat«'d tirid ill-oquipppd for a 
rt-wardirKj social role, Mtny other Americans,, 
11*10 hove alrea<^ entered the world of wyrk^ 
fifKJ thut they arc dissatisfied with their 
jobc but feel thet it is too late to chan<je 
directions, that they already are ••locked in," 

Of.e reason for this situation is the ir^ 
flexibility of our educational syatem, irv 
eluding the fact that it so rigidly separates 
acatifffiic and vocational curricula. Too often 
vocational education is foolishly stigwatited 
as be in I loss desirable than academic prepara- 
licn. And too often the academic curriculum 
offcra very little preparation for viable 
careers. Host students are unable to combin. 
the most valuable features, of both vocational 
and acadamic education; ofica they have choaen 
one curriculum, it is difficult to move to tl^ie 
other. 

The present af)proach serves the best in- 
terests of rwUhmr our students nor our 
aociety. The unKsi^y result is high ni*sber& 
of able people who are unmmployed, underei»-. 
ployed, or unhappily employed on the one hmn^ 
i^ile many challenging jobs 90 begging on the 
other* 

need a new approach, snd I believe the 
best new approach is to strengthen Career 
Fduc«^ ion. 

Career education provides people of all eges 
with broader exposure to end better preparation 
for the morld of work. It not only helns the 
youf^g, but elso provides mdults with en op- 
portunity to adapt their skills to changing 
noedsi, ohmnging technr^ogy, ^ thoir o«n 
changing intereats. It muld not prMturely 
force an individual into a apocific area of 
work. but would ei^mnd his ^ility to choose 
wiMly from s wider rmng« of onions. 
Neitfier would it result in slighting of aca- 
demic prepmretion, whioh would remain a can. 
tral part of the educational blend. 

Cmremr Education is not s single spmcific 
program. It is more ueefully thou^t of ma 
• g09l - and one that we omm pursue thrtHjgh 
the methods. Whmt we nmmd tod^ is s 
nationwide aaaroh for auoh mvihodto - s 
search td>ioh inwol^ evmry of mdu* 
cation and every level of govmrnatnt. To 
help spark this venture, I mill propose 
an ifitmifiad Fmd^rml effort to dmvolop 
model p r o grams which apply and teat the 
bmst idama in thie field. 



Ther«.' is no fnurc disconcert iri'j «^,n-.t<' 
tharj the waste of human potent i.-^l, Ani< 
there is no better investment than an 
investment in human fulf i llm*.nt , Careor 
Educsiion can help make education artd 
training more meaningful for ♦hi- student, 
wore rewarding for the teachers, more 
available to the adult, wore relevant 
for the disadvantayed, and mor i. j^roduc- 
tive for our courttry. 2 



Members of the U, S, Council of 
Chief state School Officers repre- 
senting each of the States and 
Territories have pledged a major 
effort to gain legislative and 
public endorsement in their indi- 
vidual States . Several States 
legislatures have already approved 
substantial sums to design and 
implement Career Education prograuns 
in school districts. 

Large city school systems turning 
to Career Education as their basic 
design include those of Dal las « Tex. 
and San Diego, Calif. 

Many professional educational 
associations have devoted confer- 
ences and field investigation to a 
better articulation of the concept, 
problMs, and potential of Career 
Education. 

Career Education is clearly, then, 
an idea %^se tine has cosie and its 
implications for the future of adult 
education in the United states are 
many and obvious, it is essential 
that this concept encompass the 
entire educational system and all 
its participants because there can 
be no adult education program devel* 
oped which is completely separate 
from education for young children, 
adolescents, and college-age stu-- 
dents. The provision of any new 
systeii for education that is geared 
to the needs of individuals who have 
cas«>leted their typical formal 
education must constitute the devel* 
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opment of a basic factor v^ich 
redesigns and redetermines the 
fundamental form of the entire 
education system from preschool 
through college. 

America, as I am sure you are 
aware» has long been a credentialed 
society and adult education has 
traditionally been active in pre- 
paring adults to enter it. Basic 
skills courses, high school prograuns, 
and job skill classes have helped 
provide adults with the skills to 
get and keep jobs and to live happy 
and productive lives. Remedial and 
retraining programs have thus shaped 
our approach to adult education in 
the past. But the Career Education 
reform movement, presently underway 
in the U. S. Office of Education, 
seeks to establish a new relation- 
ship between education and work. It 
encompasses not just preparation for 
low skill work or for the limited 
nundoer of top professional posts but 
education for all types of work. It 
recognizes that the only true form 
of unemployment insurance in a 
technological society is a program 
of education and training which 
provides people with the skills 
needed in that society. Career 
Education has special implications 
for adult education in a competency- 
based credential ing society. 

As I indicated previously^ Career 
Education beyond the high school 
includes any preparation required by 
an individual so he can enter 
employment at any remunerable task; 
iiif>rove his knowledge or skills 
as they relate to his job; or 
prepare for a new one at whatever 
stage in his writing career (or 
careers) such education might be 
beneficial to him. Thus descrlbsd. 
Career Education has no new elements 
in it from a decade or even a 
century ago. What is -^icnif leant 
and new about it now is tho ^-text 
and tht relationship of i '\jr^r-' . 



for the work in our present society 
and that of tomorrow compared to 
past practice and the nature of the 
world of work half a century or two 
decades ago. The need for retraining 
and upgrading adults within Career 
Education has been brought about by 
the phenomenal growth in the service 
industry which has been observed by 
economists in the past several years 
in the United States. This shift to- 
ward a service-oriented economy is one 
of the most important considerations 
affecting the nature* type, and 
period of training and education for 
the young as well as the adults in 
our society. To be specific. 
Dr. Herbert Striner in a study done 
for the Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research found that in America 

...in 1947 the goods-producing industries e»np- 
loyed ?6»4 million people. At that time tfie 
service-producing industries employed 2^.4 
million people. By a radical shift in 

these proportions had taken place: in the 
goods-producing industries employment stood at 
2/. 8 million while in the service-producing 
industries employment had skyrockett«d to 46 
million. It is projected that by 1^'80 yooda 
production will employ 30 million people, 
while service production will employ close to 
Co million people. ••. 3 

This phenomenon represents more 
than a shift of interest to persons 
concerned with the composition of 
the labor force. It represents a 
tremendous potential for employee 
mobility as well as a need for 
constant training to provide for the 
skills necessary in our ever- 
changing, service-oriented econo«y. 
With continuing displacement of 
labor in the manufacturing indus- 
tries at the low end of the skill 
level, we will have to provide per- 
sons remaining in the manufact aring 
indMs^rif ? with the means of accjuir- 
\nq contnuou^ .jpqradinn of their 
ik.lU. ihe :.dt ire of u-bs , al- 
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though perhaps more repetitious, 
will probably require much more in 
the way of abilities to handle 
complicated printout electronic 
mechanisms, indicator mechanisms, 
and complex monitoring system. In 
the service industries, such fields 
as government (local. State, and 
Federal) , wholesale and retail trade, 
finance, insurance, real estate, 
transportation, public utilities, 
health, automotive repair, and air 
conditioning will require employees 
whose initial backgrounds and train- 
ing are fairly extensive and 
technical, and who can participate 
in continuous upgrading and training 
in depth, made necessary by constant 
changes in the nature of the 
services. 

Manufacturing industries, more 
often than service industries, have 
been related to specific geograph- 
ical sites. As a result, employees 
of this type of industry did not 
have the usual motivation to think 
of geographic mobility. Instead, 
their life-styles in terms of buying 
homes and sinking roots into a local 
community reflected the fact that 
the jobs they were doing were 
ones which would keep them in a 
specific area throughout their work- 
ing lifetime. This is not so in the 
case of the service-producing 
industries. The trained secretary, 
the Insurance salesman, the bank 
clerk, the medical technician, the 
mechanic — all possess a greater 
degree of physical mobility than do 
persons typically employed in the 
manufacturing or goods-producing 
sector. Hence, these individuals 

will be freer to move with their 
families to acquire jobs which are 
more attractive than the ores they 
currently have, even though those 
jobs may be in the same particular 
type of industry. 

Therefore, as many leading educa- 
tors have pointed out, it will be 
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necessary to provide continuously the 
adult education which is necessary to 
upgrade individuals and improve 
their ability to market their skills 
in any part of the country. We 
believe Career Education will fill 
this need because wherever there are 
surplus workers of a particular 
type, they will be able to move 
fairly easily to other areas where 
there are shortages of individuals 
with their skills. 

The accumulated results of applied 
science and technology to all facets 
of our country's means of production 
have thus radically changed the 
world of work during the last half 
of the 20th century to require a 
more demanding educational prepara- 
tion in which the necessary special- 
ization must in large measure be 
learned by adults after high school. 
Machines have taken the place of the 
unskilled worker in our mines, 
forests, factories, and on our farms 
and are rapidly displacing the 
unsViJlea in offices, transportation 
systems, and in most other major 
fields of employment. Most of the 
work could be learned by a person 
working beside an experienced worker 
and observing and learning those 
elements of the work which comprised 
most of his employment activities on 
the job. He needed only to bring to 
the job a limited amount of basic 
educational preparation. In recent 
years, however, the United States has 
aspired to a level of general liter- 
acy that would have all people able 
to read and to write and to exercise 
a functional literacy with regard to 
arithmetic, social understandings, 
and the tool:^ that basic education 
provides as a basis for learning to 
live and earn a living in society. 
To achieve this goal now, it is 
necessary to provide a broad educa- 
tional base for subsequent special- 
ization required for employment. 

With the unskilled worker largely 
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displaced, the United States is faced 
with an educational problem never 
before confronted to the same degree 
by any other society. Our social 
heritage and mores have been built on 
the concept that most of our popula- 
tion must work to support themsel^^es 
and satisfactorily fulfill their 
lives. 

There is no alternative to pro- 
viding a better education for our 
people because the technological 
society in which we now live will 
become more complicated rather than 
less* Technology will not disappear* 
It is here to stay. We must pre- 
pare our people for it. The neces- 
sary preparation is an educational 
problem which we believe can be 
solved by Career Education. The U.S. 
Office of Education's emphasis on 
Career Education and the adoption of 
this emphasis by State and local 
education agencies then is pri- 
marily based on the rapid growth of 
technology and its concomitant 
effect on the lives of the American 
people. 

Almost all professionals, most 
technicians and similar supportive 
specialists, and many skilled work- 
ers will continue into institutions 
beyond the high sch'^ol before they 
enter the work for which their career 
preparation equips them. Almost all 
of these workers will, at various 
times in their adult lives, return 
to institutions beyond the high 
school for formal upgrading, updat- 
ing, or additional preparation for 
their careers or to qualify foi new 
carters in order to cope with 
changes in technology that affect 
their choice of occupations. 

Under Career Education, persons 
who seek a career in one of the 
recognized professional fields may 
follow a traditional baccalaureate 
program or other more flexible 
competency-based programs designed 
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to prepare them for their particular 
profession. They may be doctors, 
lawyers, clergymen, teachers, 
managers of businesses, artists, and 
those people who traditionally 
require a baccalaureate degree plus 
additional education of the formal 
kind usually found in colleges « 
universities , or specialized pro- 
fessional learning centers. 

Generally speaking these people 
need the broadest base of under- 
lying organized and theoretical know 
ledge plus their specialized know- 
ledge and skill preparation, what- 
ever their field. Usually the entry 
level for their own chosen profes- 
sional career requires graduation 
with a baccalaureate degree and 
often further study. 

The major Career Education 
emphasis then must be to provide 
educational opportunity and encour- 
agement to more adults. We in the 
United States recognize t:hat an 
investment in adult education 
increases our nation's human 
capital without which we cannot 
remain a viadile partner for world 
betterment. Other nations such as 
Denmark, France, and West Germany, to 
neune a few, have dealt with the 
problems of economic growth in an 
advanced industrialized society by 
reconceptualizing the role of adult 
education. We are following suit by 
the institution of Career Education 
because we have come to realize that 
our economy whose expansion depends 
heavily upon new products, new 
technologies, and new distributions 
of incomes must also have a labor 
force constantly being refitted, 
retrained, and re— educated to meet 
these needs. 

Career Education will specifically 
help adults upgrade their skills 
and knowledge on their present jobs, 
learn new skills and knowledge to 
advance their careers, retrain for 
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new jobs when their present jobs 
have been eliminated by organiza- 
tional or technical changes and 
provide salable skills to those who 
have never before been in the work 
force. It will also provide special- 
ized educational services for: Women 
who have already raised families or 
who must supplement fiunily income or 
provide all of it; older workers at 
all levels displaced by younger, 
better prepared workers; retired 
military or other persons who want to 
enter a new field of employment; and 
scientists, managers, and other pro- 
fessional leaders who have been 
displaced by such national techno- 
logical goal changes as from aero^ 
space to oceanographic study or 
environmental improvement. We 
recognise that training and educa- 
tion are essential for an appro- 
priate job-role in our modern 
society. But beyond that, re-entry 
into the educational system is 
equally essential in our new viorld 
of work. Not only do the nev 
jobs call for skills resulting from 
training and education, but the 
nature of our jobs is such that even 
high-skill jobs phase out or are 
changad, so that new skills must be 
acquired by many already skilled 
people if they are to remain employ- 
able throughout life. And this is 
increasingly important slnoe people 
now live longer than formerly and 
are healthier for a greater part of 
their lives. The responsibility for 
providing a means to start where the 
previous educational preparation 
left off and to equip them to do 
work by which they can support them- 
selves with dignity and self-respect 
is our responsibility^ Institutions 
of many kinds can make a contri- 
bution to the salable skill-develop- 
ment component of Career Education, 
such as j unior and conmuni ty 

colleges, technical institutes, area 
vocational schools, divisions of 
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4-year colleges/ both private and 
public, and proprietary business and 
technical schools . 

More programs to serve these able, 
motivated, but under-prepared adults 
are also needed. We now know how to 
organize such progreuns; and we as 
educational leaders cannot fully 
meet our obligations without provid- 
ing these necessary services to all 
who need them. 

As indicated earlier , several 
Western European countries have 
already responded to the need for 
developing an educational system 
that continues throughout the life 
of the indivij()ual to provide him 
with the skills necessary for his 
own personal gratification as well 
as the skills %^ich.are necessary to 
the economy. These countries have 
analyzed the changing matrix of job 
skills that have accompanied the 
technologi cal dangers in their 
economies, and have recognised ^he 
increasing sensu of personal frus- 
tration for adults who have not been 
equipped to participate as the 
economy and the society change. We 
in the United States now see adult 
education as the crucial factor 
within Career Education for trans- 
forming the vrhole American education 
system. 

The transformation will be 
permanent in nature and provide a 
system of continuous guidance %#here- 
by the individual's personal 
aspirations and avocational and 
vocational objective needs may be 
reconciled; whereby the individual 
will be encotiraged to develop 
creative faculties , spontaneous 
reactions, and critical outlooks, 
all of %#hich are of imsiense impor- 
tance in a highly organised society 
in %#hich science and technology pre- 
dominate; and whereby the individual 
will utilize the principle of self- 
education under the active guidance 
of teachers by means of the wide- 
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spread use of up-to-date educational 
and communicatio'^^ techniques and 
group dyn£unics. As part of this 
transformation. Career Education 
will focus on th^ ^dult as a citizen 
in our participatory denwcracy^that 
is, one who ^overnd himself and 
seeks to shap^ che society and 
environment in v/^ich he lives. It 
will also focus on the adult as a 
family member and ^s a parent because 
recent research iridicates that when 
the whole fam^-ly is involved in 
learning activities the children 
stand to gain ve^y directly. Their 
attitude is c^^^nged to one of 
curiosity which results in lifelong 
habits of knowledge seeking which 
can be transmitter! through genera- 
tions. Consequ^i^tly, adult Career 
Education is as ni^^h concerned with 
preparing the n^Xt generation for 
responsible and fulfilling adulthood 
as it is with pr^P^ring those indi- 
viduals who are p):esently adults to 
meet their iRine<'late occupational 
and citizenship ^o^is. 

Since the l^st international 
conference, thert# adult education 
has taken on ^everal new aspects. 
Statistics show that adults in the 
United States looking more and 

more to adult 0<S\ication as a means 
for the individual to solve iwsediate 
problems and that there is increasing 
acceptance of the idea that learning 
throughout life is an ongoing pro- 
cess. Rapid social and economic 
changes have cre^t^ societal pres-- 
sures that hav^ presented adult 
education its ^f^atest challenge — 
equipping people to give intelligent 
and orderly direc^tion to this change. 

Today, %ihen i^te than 70 million 
American adults still face life 
without a high ^chool education and 
countless others need new compe- 
tencies to obt^xt) jobs ,ind upgrade 
job skills, th^ n<,ed for lifelong 
career education is urgent. 

O 
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Adult needs for career-oriented 
education are presently met by a 
variety of agencies and groups, both 
public and private — adult educators, 
vocational educators, manpower educa- 
tors, and vocational rehad^ilitation 
educators — all of which have an 
interest in the adult learner. There 
is a need, however, to coordinate 
these groups' efforts through Career 
Education to reduce program duplica- 
tion and improve adult learning 
opportunities. 

Our adults, most of whom are 
mature and talented but are perhaps 
handicapped by academic, socio- 
economic , or other c ircums tance^ 
represent an invaluable pool of 
human resources that must be devel- 
oped if our society is to remain 
spiritually and economically healthy 
and remain a resource for inter- 
nat ional development . We bel ieve 
that Career Education is the key to 
this development. 
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JOHN A. CARPEWTER, 

^fl^^ cation Speciatut 

^^^^^ -t/^^ iMtitato^ 

W ^ ^ lnte\ii(vtional 

^enAtij on leave 
/ i^om the U^viveA- 

ll > Cati^o^tia voke^e 

he l6 P^cieA6o^ o^ 
Social foutidatiokUi and Vi^ecXo^ o^ 
the Cen^c^ io^ International Educa- 
tion. A^tcr studying a>id teaching in 
the Uni.ted States, Canada, ojid EuAope, 
he completed ki^ docXo\ate in educa 
tion o/id philosophy at the University 
0^ Southern CaZif^oKnia. Vast expedi- 
ence included initiation and diAection 
0^ gnaduate studies p^ognams in EuAope 
and A^ia, teacher and civuiicutim de- 
velopment projects in Ghana, Gemany, 
Taiwan, and India; and intoAcuZtuAal 
penJSonneZ development laboKotonits in 
local Kmericxm and overseas dependents 
schools districts. In addition, he 
iias diKected an AJV higher education 
project in East Africa, inteAnational 
poAticipant tAoining programs, and 
American Studie^ institutes ^or inter- 
national teachers. He has aZso iA)orked 
iAXith educational planncAs in Southeast 
Asia and the Middle East. 

All decisionmakers in education 
try to avoid vagueness-'^as waste; 
and confusion~as crippling. The 
economy of progreuns requires with- 
drawal from the unnecessary and the 



unproductive. To some, "intcrnation^ 
al understanding** and "ethnic heri- 
tage" seem pedagogically remote or 
politically inspired. To others, 
they appear sej^arate, often unful- 
filled and unfunded hopes. Whatever 
is called international education 
struggles for definition, for prior- 
ity, and for broad constituency — or 
settles into the form of foreign 
area and comparative studies, and an 
array of international projects 
scattered across the country. The 
traditional international favorite 
of government and campus, foreign 
languages, is caught in self*dout)t 
as requirements and enrollments 
erode first at university, then at 
secondary levels. At a time when 
the Ethnic Studies Heritage Act is 
signed into law, diminishing partic- 
ipation in ethnic studies becomes 
national news, yet ethnicity is 
demonstrably more powerful. 

Within this confusing context 
there is hard, convincing evidence 
that our people neod an intercultural 
dimension in American education. 
We need to consider an essential — 
not an enriching but an essential — 
objective: 'The creation of an in- 
tercultural dimension in education . 

At most, one can submit here only 
a few brief samples of evidence. 
Torncy, Hess, Kelman, and others 
have dciCumented the nee<i for inter- 
cultural knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes to achieve effective 
economic and political decirlon- 
making. Smith, Ek>hannan, and Simp- 
son have demonstrated that analytic 
second culture experiences are re- 
quired to st2d>ilize personal security 
and openness, and interpersonal trust 
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aiid emx-'athy with 1.- of aif:^-rt;.- 

domestic .and forciai: :uiturt. .s. .1.. 1 
hd.s obiicrvud tiiat iiitv^r^ ui t v ral 
relations are inevital)le, in view cf 
the interdepondenc;? of iiurnan :socicil 
units, and in light of the world 
situation pressing all social unit^r 
into more intimate contact.^ 

Tiiero is new probinq of cultural 
pluralism. Our people liv<.^ in a 
culturally pluralistic soci^ity in 
which diverse cultures uxert incr^a^ - 
ing influence at local, national, anc 
international levels. How do we 
prepare to live in this society? 
How do we benefit by cultural plural- 
ism? In the inain our sciiools have 
excluded a culturally pluralistic 
approach on the assumption tiiat it 
was unnecessary and divisive. Hie 
most characteristic trait of Ameri- 
can society — cultural divr^rsity — 
has resulted in social antagonism 
and educational loss rather than 
cultural advancement. In Greeley •s 
words, •'the hope of unity through 
hoinogenization betrayed a profound 
misunderstanding of the human con- 
dition. "2 

But it is slowly becoming evident 
that uniformity no longer defines 
unity. Integration no longer means 
identity and required assimilation 
into a dominant culture* The schools 
and society, as Glazer and Moynihan 
assert, are called to go "beyond the 
melting pot" — on the one hand, to 
outgrow the insecure, mono^ethnic 
approach; on the other hand, to avoid 
tribalism* ^ Cultures, whatever 
their traditions, are continuing, 
evolving, adaptive realities. As 
patterns of behavior learned in con- 
formity with some group standard, 
they are not static objects of adu- 
lation or tools of political control* 
The process is one of freedom to 
choose whatever legitimate values 
and ways of living are self-f ulf ill* 
ing. In our schools, cultural dem- 
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racy can ; t« ^"uit.urai 
; i'U'aiisn, i jt_h c.c^n^'^stic and into - 
n .1 1 i onal , .-r.ay , with : rai^e r 1 L^nn i n : . 
i c omc' a systematic sourct ol hum m 
^^^velorment and national unity, 
.'ust wnat is this 1 ntercultural 
dimension in education? The term 
"intercultural" in defined ginori- 
cally to include both international 
and domor.ti c • t hn \ experiences , 
since some of tiio objectives of 
the international ex]^ericnce, sucli 
as crosscultural communication ski 1 Is 
and personal 0] cm.ess, are identical 
with those of the domestic intercul- 
tural experience, especially in 
qeneral education, in K-14 education. 

The term "dimension" suggests tliat 
this is not merely the addition of 
elective courses or specialized ]ro- 
grams in international studies for a 
small number of students on our cam- 
puses. It is especially not jraduatc 
international studies simplified and 
offered as undergraduate courses, 
and, in some cases , as area study 
courses in high school. The inter- 
cultural dimension should permeate 
the regular curriculum common to the 
larger student population both in 
the variety of specialization pro- 
grams and in general education. 
Specialization , the selective know- 
ledge and skills needed to achieve 
particular academic and/or profefs- 
sional expertise, is to be disting- 
ui shed from general education , the 
formal process by which our people 
are prepared to live effectively in 
this society. This distinction is 
telling. Not all competencies 
required to be a specialist— for 
example, to be a China scholar — are 
needed by the general population. 
The objectives of general education 
are not identical with, nor minor 
versions of, the achievements of 
specialists. 

Most of the attention under the 
original Federal programs in inter- 
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national studies was focused on spe- 
cialized research amd training at ad- 
vanced levels for a relatively small 
percentage of those engaged in higher 
education. And, yet, the objectives 
of the iaternational/intercultural 
exj^erience are essential to all of 
us in a culturally pluralistic 
society, in a culturally pluralistic 
world. Recently, especially since 
the establishment of the Institute 
of International Studies, "the Office 
of Education concern has steadily 
broadened to include increasing at- 
tention to the international dimen- 
sions of general education at the 
elementary, secondary, and under- 
graduate college levels." ^ 

The primary task is not to prolif- 
erate additional elective courses and 
specialized programs while the reg- 
ular curriculxun remains provincial 
jnd monocultural , a source of signifi- 
cant ethnocentrism in the products of 
our schools. The need is to create an 
intercultural dimension; that is, to 
draw data and experiences from domes- 
tic and foreign cultures into our 
regular courses, into our regular 
programs. 

There is a requirement for spe- 
cialists in international studies 
such as international economics and 
international political science, but 
there is also a need in every ecrno- 
mist and every political scientist 
for intercultural competencies, per- 
sonal and professional. There is need 
for educational leaders in higher edu- 
cation who are willing to commit them- 
selves not only to specialist programs 
but also to the designing of am inter- 
national dimension in undergraduate 
general education. There is a major 
role for specialists in international 
education, but there is urgent need 
for teachers and curriculum special- 
ists who can work in multicultural 
classrooms. It is essential to have 
teachers and curriculum specialists 
who can work in classrooms to prepare 



all students to live in a culturally 
]:luralistic world. In fact, the 
intercultural experience, if we look 
at the total educational spectrum, 
of the highest priority in tii» • ,i» 
qrades. If it begins liter, viuenc^ 

ndicatcb that it may be, at best, 
remedial. As Bruner claims, "If 
such things are new to a 20-year-old, 
there is not only a new view to learn, 
but an established view to unlearn." ^ 

A scattering of projects, inter- 
national and domestic ethnic, will 
not achieve this major objective. 
To create an intercultural dimension 
in American educati it >'ill 
necessary to mobi liz* 
institutions .ind ind: iu«_ > al 
ists. For ali whc i^tevpt su>*^ ^>tDi- 
lization, t.n«e followinq suggestions 
may be helpful. 

First, it is suggested that there 
be little tolerance of the valid but 
vague nonoperational purpose s and ^' i - 
ulcus evaluation; that now plague in- 
ternational programs. "Intercultural 
understanding,** **globaliz.ing educa- 
tion,** and even "to know more about 
Asia** — such diffused reaching for 
generalities prevents both adequate 
planning and appraisal. 

Nor should one tolerate the pro- 
liferation of projects which do not 
contribute to the creation of a sub- 
stantial intercultural dimension in 
curriculums. Just what will the peo- 
ple enrolled in these programs gain 
personally, academically, and pro- 
fessionally? How will they and their 
teachers know what has been achieved? 
Several problems impede adequate ap- 
praisal. There is need for system* 
atic evidence in regard to methods, 
selection of content, 2uid results of 
such programs. Perhaps even more 
difficult, as Taba indicates, is 

...the lack of clarity about the nature 
cf croaa-oultural leaminp.... ^or example... 

oroqrams often assume that knowledge about a 
country automatically creates a favorable 
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attitude to<*ard that cour try, or j^' i'*^ 
formation about international cr^a'^izat icrr. 
produces international— nindedne^s. 

And one should refuse to tolerate 
strictly cognitive efforts that over- 
look the potential of analytic experi- 
ence, rather insisting upon evidence- 
based experiential components — actual 
and simulated experience in foreign 
and domestic cultures. The effect of 
experience on attitudinal and value 
shifts, and attitude on cognitive 
input and validity, are growing con- 
cerns. There is evidence that indi- 
cates that a person sees, hears, and 
learns largely what he wants, what 
his values and attitudes permit him 
to gain. According to Sherif: 

Since att itudes. , .are formed as !i ifi.^vi U~ 
ual accepts the norms of hie oroup, ix, is en- 
tirely reasonable to suppose that suc^ atti- 
tudes can be altered onXy by -hr accept anco 
of membership and a functioning role in a new 
qroup. And this is exactly the case, as sev- 
eral studies have shown. The problem then be- 
comes one of creating group situations which 
will carry over into daily liff?.... Only by 
creating new loyalties with fitrong emotional 
appeal in the day-to-da^ activities of the 
individual, as well as in the groiip situation 
itself, can the old attitudeii be altered. ^ 

A second recomnendation for plan- 
ning urges a focus on undergraduate 
general education. In a required 
sociology or ecology course, data or 
exemnl if i cations concerning racial 
questions and pollution control might 
be drawn responsively from English 
and Japanese societies, this pro- 
vides a broader, more effective data 
base, a nore scientific and universal 
understanding of concepts and pro- 
cesses included in the courses • 
Some colleges may find foreign stu- 
dents and exchange scholars or for- 
eign curriculum specialists of assis- 
tance to the faculty in such efforts. 
Curriculum and faculty development 
may be needed. The Institute of 



Int: -ional Studies, at the urging 
o: i . Kotiert Leestma, last year 
began providing support for the 
"strengthening of the international 
dimension of undergraduate general 
education and teacher education." ^ 
A third initiative might be cen- 
tered upon the international studies 
programs in oxir colleges. Are the 
ohjectivfjs, plans, a#>4 evaluation 

r^tegies teased upon evidence? Will 
is qraduates find career opportuni- 
^ ''^s significantly related to the 
-tud >*?h they pursued? Are the pro- 
^ram r^t^\jucces available not ^nly 
to that snail number enrol in 
international studies, but are these 
resources also supportive of the 
need for intercultural experience 
among the general student population? 

A fourth target is tMcb^r <level- 
opment, both inservice mnd preservice, 
a bias of my own, a bias that should 
be shared not only by the profession- 
al schools but by the academic depart- 
ments. In just about every State more 
than 50 percent of the coursework pur- 
sued by a teacher on the way to a cre- 
dential is not t20cen in a college of 
education. Cooperative activity 
should be encouraged by which strong 
academic and professional coimnitments 
might support systematically the de- 
velopment of this vein of the teacher 
education program. 

Teacher education can essentially 
benefit by intercultural competencies 
in art and music, in language arts, 
and social studies. For example, 
the nationwide evolution of the 
conceptual approach in social studies 
has produced social studies programs 
in which concepts and processes from 
the social sciences are organized 
into a K-12 conceptual frame%«ork. 
Exeiq>lifications from domestic and 
foreign cultures are particularly 
effective in teaching these concepts. 

Thus/ to initiate the study of 
the concept of political decision- 
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making in the fifth grade, it is 
effective to draw exemplifications 
from the United States and foreign 
cultxires, e.g., employing an Ameri^ 
can and a Japanese illustration of 
political decisionmaking. To teach 
the concept of role, family roles, 
in the first grade, the California 
teacher might call upon Mexican- 
American and Anglo- suburban faunily 
settings. To restrict the selection 
of data and contexts, as has been 
our hsJDit, to the Anglo- suburban man 
in the United States poses great 
difficulty for children from differ** 
ent cultural experience and is a xx>*- 
tential cause of ethnocentrism in all 
of our children. Tne use of settings 
fron different cultures, danestic 
and international, as particular ex^ 
emplif ications of such concepts, is 
essential for the valid study of 
total man and provides students an 
opportunity to accept, on the one 
hand, th'3 unity of oneness of man as 
demonstrated by universal needs, by 
universal forces influencing human 
behavior. On the other hand, stu- 
dents come to Know and accept with"- 
out threat the differentiated cul- 
tural expressions of these needs. 
Cultural groups will "see each other 
as valued variants of a common human- 
ity," each in search of how best to 
fulfill human needs Unity in 
variety, which Aristotle defined as 
beauty. 

Professor Fred Gearing claims 
that one of the most socially signi- 
ficant results of anthropological 
studies to date is 

...the dUcovered fact that all Man ar«, 
in efnpirical truths MAN. When ona has se«n 
through the cultural code of an alien peoplei 
one has seen himself in then and has thereby 
seen in tliese two together a tangible gllmpoc 
of the species. This experience transforms 
one*s vision of the human world. Phrasings 
of *Us* and *Theffl* cannot sinply be Made to 
go away. But the blinding invidiousness 
which is built into such phranings should be 
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madv to JO .ind ♦he I. ,:rr)rd . if^i ity * i 

V MAN rk>* G juiit thit. The » A .t [wr-^ 
cj.jcing men to fMPIRICAL MAfJ ir, priri^rily In 
schools and coHecjes.^^^ 

A fifth suggestion is to examine 
the objectives and organization of 
our colleges. It is now feasible 
fee some to join with foreign uni- 
versities to organize open, self- 
sustaining international studies 
£Uid experience programs in a variety 
of fields. Transportation costs are 
always brought up as an obstacle, and 
yet you see large numbers of college 
students traveling around the world 
on their om* Teachers who also travel 
by the thousands might gain profession- 
ally as well as socially if colleges 
were to provide seminars preparing 
them for individual and group involve- 
ment in second cultures* 

A sixth suggestion is to be found 
in the coamunity. What cultural 
resources — what analytic second cul- 
ture experiences — are feasible in our 
own communities? How are we utilizing 
those resources? 

And finally, but without less 
significance, it is said that every 
successful rainmaker is caught in the 
rain. Will we, ourselves, as individ- 
uals, seek the professional and person- 
al advantages of a second culture 
experience? Will we join together to 
change neglect and conflict of cul- 
tures into cultural democracy, a 
national maturity resulting in an 
international celebration of cultures? 
Between peoples, greater communication 
and cooperation; between individuals # 
thoughtful concern and caring. 

In the words of Maxim Gorky: 

There will come a time, I know, when people 
will take delight in one another, when each 
will be a star to :he other, and when each 
will listen to his fellow as to music. The 
free men will walk upon the earth, men great 
in their freedom. They will walk with opi?r> 
hearts, and .i-ie heart of each will be froo of 
envy and worry and distrust and greed; uid, 
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therefore, all mankind will be without nalice 
ar«d there will be nothing to divorce the 
heart from rea&on. Then life will be one 
great service to man. 

His figure will be raised to lofty heighttj; 
for free men, all heights are attainable. Then 

shall live in truth and in freedom and in 
beauty, and those will be ac shunted the best 
who will the more widely embrace the world wfth 
their hearts, and whose love of it will be the 
profoundest. Those will be the best who will 
be the freest; for in them is the greatest 
beauty. Then life will be great and the people 
will be great who live that life. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL DIMENSION IN 
UNOER6RA0UATE TEACHER EDUCATION 
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ViAicti . InteH- 

tdacAtion and 

oi CompoAAtive 
IdacAtivH At the 
U^uvtuitif oi Hm- 
$achiUitU, School 
oi IducAtion. Hav- 
ing fitCiAvtd kU 
Ph.V. in CompaHAtis;€ IducAticH i^om 
the UniveMiX^f oi HieklgaH, he taught 
and did fie$eMch im Kem^fa iHm tU4 
to 9\. Wich'$ putUcatio$i$ 

imelude ^One Ttatbook AqaouI th€ 
Wc^tdT 4M IducMtiom If^ite^Iicp^ Afifui 
mi; ""Tht UiUyeAUt^, TiMcMe^ 
and lthncc€Hth4Mmr in JoukmU £| 
Tuidty I dkAUi ti om , kutmtA 1970; and 
"^he WcMd and the UememtM^ 
fioowT 4H Social Studies , OctcbeA ff7f . 



Jhm first utmp toiMurtf t#Achiiig 
V.B. atiitenta about othw cultiarM 
arJ w mfm of llf« im to 4ovolop pro- 
gram that will five ottr fatiaro 
toodw^ra a brood lotomotloiyil por- 
•poctlvo. Om ottMipt to davolop 
ouch an undorfrodiioto pro«rMi hoa 
boon oada durlfif tba paat 3 yoara at 
tho Onlvoralty of Woaaactmaatta In 

ita Cantor f6r Intomatlooal Mooa* 

tlon. 

Ilia Cootor oporatoa ooa of 20 
apodal profraM oTfarod ondor«rad- 

M 



uatcB In education at the University 
of Maasachuaatts. (Other a focus on 
areaa auch aa "urban education" or 
the "intoqratad day.") During their 
firat 2 yeara all adulation atu<lenttt 
participato in a courae that intro- 
ducea thao to the range of epecial 
prograM in education available at 
••^c unx^eraity. n>en at the end of 
the aophomre year, atudente confer 
with the faculty reaponaible for the 
proqraBM of particular interest to 
theai, and with faculty agreeaient 
aeloct one in vhich to concentrate. 
During their final 2 yeara, those 
education atudonta who have entered 
the Centor for International Cduca* 
tion prograai will participate in the 
varioua octivitiea daacribod in thia 
article as wall aa take the regular 
oouraoa required in their Major 
field. In if 72-73, M undergradu- 
atea are enrolled in the Center* a 
prcigraBi. 

tho International Education pro* 
grsBi haa three brood objectiveat 



1. 1>D dotoniir«a Mothoda of intro- 
ducing an intomaticmal diaenaion 
into all adbject areaa of U.S. odu- 
cation. 



2. To provide proapoctivo teach* 
era with an opportunity to explore 
through atudy and oaperionoe a cul- 
turo different froai their own. 



3. To develop in these teacnera 
of thinking and inatructing 
that reflect a hifh dogroo of croea* 
cultural aonaitivity. 
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THEMES FOR STUDY 

T6 develop « strategy for inqple* 
Milting such a progrm* discussions 
Mrs held with individuals froai 
different parts of thm %forld to de* 
termlns %Aat they thought prospsc* 
tivs U.S. taachers should knov about 
tha world cowssinity, Foraign stu-* 
dants on campus provad to ba an 
a^pacially valuabla sourca of Idaas, 
for not only %iara thay Intarastad in 
having AsMrlcans knov »ora about 
thair ovn cultura, but also thay 
thaaisalvas had baan involved in an 
Intansiva crosscultural axparianca 
and so vara avara of ita problans 
and banafita. 

In thasa discussions sosm c u asi u n 
thasias appaarad. Although thay 
tfaia naithar naw nor inclusiva, it 
vaa fait that a start oould ba nada 
by allowing proapactiva taachari to 
invaatigata thaaa thaaias and that, 
in doing ao, thay vould at least 
begin to gain a crosscultural par* 
spactive and an attitude of world* 
mindedness. Tha thsmss upon which 
Canter students have therefore baan 
ooncantrating are tha followingt 

1, Tha variation of paopla and 
ideas within any ona cultura. 

2. Cultural patterns and habita 
distinfuishifig ona grouf from 
another. 

I. Value oriantationa of diverae 
peoples. 

4. focial changes throughout 
the i#orld. 

Hie Variation of People and Ideas 

Within Any Ona Culture 

Hie first thesM was aalected be- 
cauae it inm felt that one of the 
moet eummon mleeonoeptione sspng 
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U.S. students is the belief that all 
people frosi a given cultural area 
are similar. Exploring this theme 
helps students to becosie aware of 
the divergence of thought patterns, 
life*atylea, and the like within a 
particular cultural group. 

Cul tural Pattema and Habits Distin> - 
qul'shing One Groiy frosi. Another 

ttiis thesM gives students the 
opportunity systeiMtlcally to ob* 
serve the differences between groups 
and the causes underlying thesi. The 
objective is to enable prospective 
teachers to develop the habit of 
asking thsisslves irhy people are as 
they are, and* ieportantly, to un« 
da rs tend that it is not necessary to 
establish cultural conformity as a 
precondition to a cooperative 
working or learning environsMnt. 

Values Orientationa of Diverae 
Peoples 

Mhen studente coaipare and contrast 
another culture analytically with 
their oim, they begin to recognise 
that preconcep t iofia play an isipor- 
tant role in shaping values, both in 
other cultures and in their own. 
Tliey start to understand that valuea 
are more often relative than abao* 
lute and baocsw more understanding 
of and tolerant towarde values other 
than their own. tmpoeure to values 
acroas cultural lines points not 
only to differenoee, but aleo to 
aimilaritiea anong all peoples such 
as the search for beeuty, the desire 
for happiness, and the feelings of 
warmth tonard family and friends. 

•ocial Changes tlirouahout the world 

Studente may obeerve both aocial 
change and cultural oonfliota more 
clearly in a distinctly oroescul- 
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tural settin9* Increased contact 
between cultures has led in the less 
developed nations to increased tech- 
nology and other innovations %#hich 
in turn have led not only to econ- 
omic asielioration but also to social 
change within those nations. lYiis 
situation, wherein cultures with 
different custOM# institutions, 
and values confront each other , is 
often one of conflict. Prosp^^ctive 
teachers, by ejcasdning these con- 
flict situations in other areas cf 
the world, learn how to distinguish 
their causes and to cope s^re ably 
with the reality of the prevailing 
cultural forces operating in their 
local ooMunity. 

Claasroosi teachers often will be 
teaching students ¥ho have been up* 
rooted froai their cultural heritage 
through social change. This thesie 
of social change throughout the 
world helps thesi develop the sensi* 
tivity to perceive the iaipact social 
change has had on such students and 
Mkas theai aware of the danger of 
forcing their will and values upon 
theai. Teachers* ability to respect 
other cultures and understand the 
situation of students f rosi other 
cultures nay be smre important to 
the growth of their students than 
the actual knowledge they transaiit, 

wmoDs or study 

'our methoda viere choeen to pro* 
vide experiencae that would enable 
proapective taachere to explore the 
four t>«eMs» these methods, each 
applicable to sore than one thesie, 
are still viewed a« emperiawntal 
and are continuously being redefined 
and evaluated. Ihey are a) oaae 
studies of conflict situations and 
critical incidents, 0) individual- 
iaad study contracts, (3) short- term 
croescul tural ejcperiences , and (4) 
in-dept-h rt^oktc"^ i ♦ experiences, 

M 



Case Studies of Conflict Situations 
and Critical Incidents 

The case study approach presents 
a problem situation that often in- 
volves a conflict of values, atti- 
tudes, or feelings. Both **open- 
ended" and "^closed** case studies 
have been used. Ttie fonser, des- 
cribing an unresolved situation, 
provides ample opportunity for stu- 
dents to diagnose the situation and 
prescribe alternative solutions or 
responses. The latter, describing a 
resolved situation, allows stu- 
dents to analyse and discuss the 
actions taken by the individual or 
individuals involved. 

Conflict situations focus on the 
thought and actions of diverse people 
and raise issues about the way prob- 
leaw are approa^ed in different 
cultural areas. Thair purpose is to 
draw students* attention to thoee 
hUBuui traits that influence the way 
different paople view present-day 
problesM so that they will begin to 
realise that all paople (including 
t h emeslvea) look at probleam through 
an ethnocentric lens formed by habits 
and attitudes. 

Por example, an "open-ended** case 
study might present the problem of 
industrial waste in Japan or the con- 
flicts and incongruities of tradition 
and modernity on the African conti- 
nent as they affect the daily life 
of an African student, A *'cloeed** 
case study might center on the in- 
temaient of Japanese HSMricans during 
Mbrld Mar ZI. 

Some situations are fictitious, 
irtiile others are drawn from current 
books, periodical^ and nairspapers. 
They are usually presented fjo the 
students in written form, but films 
and video tapes have also been used. 

Critical incidents are brief des- 
criptions of a particular problem in 
a particular cultural setting. They 
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may present a fictional situation 
concerning which students are asked 
to make an individual value juda- 
ment or to arrive at a consensus with 
their peers; or they may be am actual 
crosscultural experience a student 
has reported in a written account. 

In preparing such reports, a stu- 
dent is instructed not only to des- 
cribe the incident but also to indi- 

ite personal reactions to it. In- 
structors and students then discuss 
these incidents in group sessions 
where a student m^y reflect on the 
experience and benefit frcn the re- 
actions and insights of peers and in- 
structors. 

individualized Study Contracts 



Individualized study contracts 
provide a student with the opportu- 
nity to structure a crosscultural 
learning eiqperience. The instructor 
assists the student in selecting a 
topic, organising the objectives, and 
determining the activities necessary 
to meet them, thereby helping him to 
develop problem-solving techniques 
that can be applied in crosscultural 
situations. 

Depending on the contract, the 
student moves out of the classroom 
for a portion of the semester or for 
the entire semester. He uses library 
and community resources, benefits 
from the range of expertise on campus 
or becomes involved in service*ori- 
ented cosmHinity projects. The indi- 
vidualized study contract is often 
usmd in connection with the activi- 
ties that students undertake during 
the short-term and in-depth crosscul- 
tural experiences described hereafter 
In addition, study contracts have 
also bc^n used to help students pre- 
pare for And evaluate these experi- 
ences. 
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Short-Term Crosscultural Experiences 

Few teacher education programs 
provide opportunities for their stu- 
dents to sample the cultural diver* 
sity found in our society. While 
methods instructors have been anxious 
to place their students in schools 
either to observe or practice in- 
structional techniques, instructors 
in educational foundations courses 
have made little effort to provide 
their students with first-^hand ex- 
posure to the multicultural forces 
operating in our society. 

One n.ethod of providing this ex- 
posure is the short-term field ex- 
perience, an activity specifically 
structured to enable students to ex- 
plore directly the relationship be- 
tween school and society. As part of 
the program discussed here students 
have participated in activities rang- 
ing from attendance at cosmnuilty 
meetings (of organizations such as the 
P.T.A., American Legion, and League 
of HDSien Voters) to visits to store- 
front schools and community centers 
in minority areas. In addition, some 
students have spent wemkends in rural 
New England villages, cosmnines, and 
corvents . 

During these activities students 
have the opportunity to gather infor- 
mation about a different culture or 
subculture through direct observation 
and interviews. Thm knowledge they 
gain, the insights they acquire, and 
the reactions they have-^both those 
recorded at the time and developed in 
retrospect— are later discussed and 
analysed with their instructors and 
peers. It is felt that experiences 
of this kind help students both to 
understand the need for modifying 
their behavior in order to communi- 
cate effectively in diverse cultural 
situations and, importantly, to re- 
cognise the nature of the particular 
cultural or subcultural perspectives 
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that they themselves possess. By 
developing such Insights first-hand, 
these prospective teachers may be* 
come more sensitive to the vide range 
of values and attitudes found In the 
multicultural classrooms they will 
encounter as they carry out their 
professional responsibilities. 

In*>Depth Crosscultural Experiences 

At one time in the history of 
western education the wandering 
scholar-teacher played a widely ac- 
cepted role. Today, however » there 
Is little opportunity for prospective 
teachers to satisfy all their degree 
and certification requirements and 
still have time for at least one se- 
mester of experience and study In a 
foreign country. Perhaps the solu- 
tion to this problem lies In a teach- 
er education program that Includes a 
crosscultural dimension as an Inte- 
gral step In the learning sequence. 
Conceivably, an ln*d«pth crosscultur- 
al experience can be the link between 
theory and practice In educational 
foundations courses by providing stu- 
dents with the opportunity to expose 
themselves to divergent values and 
to test their skills In real life 
situations. 

As a consequence each student Ir 
this program Is encouraged to parti- 
cipate In a semester-long activity 
In a foreign country. Some students 
have done practice teaching in Eng- 
land, Ecuador, and the Netherlands. 
Others have enrolled In local Insti- 
tutions or undertaken Individualised 
study programs In Prance, Germany, 
Isreal, Liberia, and Northern Ire- 
land. Currently, attempts are under- 
way to offer students an opportunity 
to arrange similar activities In Ja- 
pan. The cost for this part of the 
program, borne by the students thear 
selves, often as»unts to no more 
than that required for a senester on 
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In preparation for their overseas 
experience, students %^rk closely 
with their instructors, previous 
participants and, when possible, 
students from the foreign country to 
which they will be going. Upon their 
return they present a written or 
oral report to their instruct '>rs and 
classmates and engage in various 
tyi^es of evaluation sessions. 

COURSEWORK 

There are three formal couxses 
offered as part of this program, a 
foundations course introduces the 
students to the different philosophies 
of international education. These 
are examined both through classroom 
work and outside projects. A second 
course entitled **Pre-Practicum in 
International Education** is designed 
to expose the students to broad is- 
sues In American education and the 
role of International education In 
the public schools. Finally, a course 
In **Currlculum Development In Inter* 
national Studies'* affords the stu- 
dents an opportunity to %#ork with 
the Center sta^ and curriculum spe* 
clallsts In th^ . 1 respective major 
fields to determine how they might 
Introduce International studies into 
subjects they will be teaching after 
graduation. Prospective secondary 
sdiool teachers, with iMjors in 
social studies, art, music, and 1 .t- 
erature, review the existing curri- 
culums and recent d«velopewnts In 
the teaching of these subjects; and 
elementary education majors concen- 
trate similarly on the currlculiSi at 
this level. As part of the course- 
%fork, or through subsequent indi- 
vidualised study contracts, students 
can atteaq;>t to develop appropriate 
new curriculum materials or adapt 
existing on#s to their particular 
subject fields. On occasion, oppor- 
tunities also exist for them to test 
out their efforts during practice 
teaching experiences. 
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Conclusion 

The activities here described re- 
present Bon,e of the methods used by 
the Center international Education 
to provide ^tu^ents with a crosscul- 
tural dimen#ion in their undergrade 
uate teacher education program, Itiile 
these effori;^ aire still considered 
developmental and research is need- 
ed to deten^ine the full extent of 
their impact; # it is the opinion of 
the Center'^ staff that the program 
participant# have in fact gained a 
better understanding of the effect 
of culture their oun perceptions 
and, in addition, have begun to de- 
velop the sK^lls and attitudes need* 
ed for effective and personally pro* 
fitable cro#^cul tural interaction. 
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A CULTURAL APPROACH TO THE 
TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



FRANK M. GR7TTMER 
MMMMHH ^ Fo^CA^n Language. 
■^|PI|^H SptcAJiLut ^OK the 
m Pepa/ttwent o£ Pub- 

^^Br^^^ con^^n in UadjUon. 

taught GeAman, 
Span^h, and EngtUk at the high 
school level £o\ I ye/VUp and ha6 
taught gfioduaJte couAMeM in ioxeJign 
language methodology in 1970 and 
1972 at the Univtulty oi UUcon6ln. 
In 1964 and 1970 he mma lunded by 
the German fedtKol Repubttc foKetan 
Oiiict to make ^tudy touAA oi OiJt 
We&t Gvman education ^y^tem. He 
ha4 Kecetved gnantA to pKepoKe ^Why 
Study FoKeAjgn Languages, a tape- 
iiXjMtAip 4e/Ue4 pKeAented by ACTFL, 
and CfcopteA 11 in Volume 3 in the 
B^ctoniuca Review o£ foKeign Langua ge 
tducAtlonT ke iJk mt aaaoK o{ leacn- 
ing foj^^^ Lan quaa eA {Mew YoAkt hoa- 
peA, 1969) and intuSZdua^ the 
Fo^ecfln LannuAae ^^oQ^ Tskolut, 
luxnoA^t HoJUonaJt TexXlbook Company^ 
in pAt^^). 



Iliroughout th« history of for- 
eign language taaching in AMrica 
thara hava baan racurrant claiM 
that ona of tha chiaf outcoaMs of 
foralgn languaga instruct ion was ''a 
battar undarstanding of tha foraign 
cultura."* Hoi#a var, thara is raason 
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to believe that, in practice, the 
teaching of culture in the average 
foreign language classroom has been 
something less than ideal. 

Soaia teachers have assumed that 
the Mre learning of the sounds and 
language patterns of a second lan- 
guage constituted a significant cul- 
tural experience in and of itself. 
For such people, the fact that the 
student is learning to manipulate 
new sounds, new granmatical patterns, 
and new %iK>rd order arrangements is 
adequate evidence that the student 
has broken through the barriers of 
monolingual isn and monoculturalism 
which are characteristic of the 
mind-sat of many Americans. 

thara are othara who contend that 
this type of learning is not enough; 
that it is, indeed, possible to de- 
velop a rather high degree of pro- 
ficiency in manipulating the ele- 
ments of a second language without 
ever penetrating into the ^'soul^ of 
that language. That is, many Ameri- 
can students may merely be using a 
second system of oral and written 
syiit>ola to express Anglo-American 
"realities." Exasqples would be the 
student of Spanish %#ho has learned 
tha Spanish word iopxitia but %#ho has 
in his mir«d tha sma >ocial unit of 
tha American suburbs, consisting, 
perhaps, of father, mother, or three 
children. Another axas(>la %#ould be 
the student of German who equates 
the word GymnoAijum with the American 
term "high school." Even if the 
student's information is expanded 
to tha point where ha thinks of the 
GymnOAium as a "college prep high 
school," which issues a "diploma" 
called the kbitJUA, he is still far 
from understanding the role, func- 
tion, and significance of this 
particular educational institution 
within tha framework of life in 
Germany. 
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Thus# from the standpoint of 
vocabulary alone, the foreign lan- 
guage teacher faces an enormous 
problem with respect to the teach- 
ing of culture. It is clearly not 
possible to teach all the nuances 
of meaning and all the emotional 
overtones which cciiie as second na- 
ture to the native speaker of a lan- 
guage. Yet if foreign language 
learning is to be anything more 
than a troublesome secret code used 
to express what the student already 
knows » then the student must cone 
away from the experience of foreign 
language learning with the firm con- 
viction that foreign sounds express 
a different version of reality than 
do the English "^equivalents."* He 
must further come to realize that 
few real equivalents exist across 
cultures. He must be constantly 
alert to the fact that the semantic 
range of words from one culture to 
another is vastly different. In 
some cases the differences in cul- 
tural function of seemingly simple 
objects is so enormous as to defy 
all efforts at translation. For 
example » there is an Ashanti word 
which is translated as "stool." In 
the Ashanti way of life, however # a 
stool has great significance for 
every individual. Itiat the North 
American would consider a simple 
piece of furniture is to the Ashanti 
a mark of social standing* a vehicle 
for recording the important events 
of his life, and, after his death, a 
public record of his mortal exist- 
ence. Stools of a given tribe are 
stored in a central location where 
professional *'8tool readers*" can 
have access to them for recounting 
events of the past. Hi is example 
helps to dramatise the enormous de- 
gree of miseducation which can result 
when a teacher of foreign languages 
attempts to convey meaning by merely 
matching English words or sentences 
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with the alleged crosscultural 
equivalent. 

A further aispect of vocabulary 
lies in those areas %fhere no equiv^ 
alent forms exist. For example, 
in %>anish there is no word com- 
parable to the English word for 
''pet." On the other hand, Spanish 
Is much more concerned with differ^ 
entlating the parts of an animal 
body from that of the human body. 
Thus, for example, while English 
differentiates between the animal 
paw and the human hand, Spanish 
goes further to differentiate in 
its vocabulary between an animal 
neck and the human neck, an animal 
leg and the human leg, etc. Does 
all of this have anything to do 
with the fact that an animal ceme^ 
tery in Mexico City is as incon- 
ceivable to a Mexican as a bull- 
fi0it irould be to a baseball fan 
in Chicago? 

Thus far, the illustrations 
have been based largely on vocab- 
ulary items. Of oourse, language 
Is much more than a collection of 
lexical items. For example, there 
are phonological, morphological, 
and syntactical patterns in many 
languages which reflect a struc- 
turing of reality markedly differ^ 
ent from that of English. 11\is 
version of reality is Imposed upon 
the child in any culture as an 
automatic part of his inculturation 
into the patterns of his native 
environsMnt. And the language re^ 
lates to those patterns. If he 
remains monolingual (or if he 
learns other languages while keep^ 
ing his ethnocentric biases intact) , 
he tends to accept that language 
and the version of reality which it 
8yaA>olises as the norm. All other 
languages are seen as queer ways 
of expressing his own "correct** ver- 
sion of reality. Thus, unlike the 
speaker of English, the native speak-- 
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er of Spanish is not the agent in 
forgetting such things as theatre 
tickets or in misding a train. In- 
stead, Spanish idicjo shifts the blame 
to the object. In effect » ^^anish 
expresses the idea that "the tickets 
forgot themselves on me/* or "the 
train took off and left me.** Also, 
while a North American clock or 
wristwatch "runs," the Spanish time- 
piece merely "walks" (with the verb 
andoA) . Navajo language lacks agent 
power in situations %^ere European 
languages have it. Thus, most Euro- 
pean languages would say that "grand- 
father is dying" %#hile in Navajo it 
fifould be necessary to say that some- 
thing like "death is now occurring 
in grandfather •** In German the 
syntactical patterns "the dog bit the 
man" and "the man bit the dog" can 
both be used to express the same 
essential idea. The accusative end- 
ing on the definite article will 
indicate — in either %#ord order se- 
quence — whether it was the man or 
the dog who was bitten. The lack of 
case endings in English mandates the 
syntactic pattern in %ihich the direct 
object follo%#8 the verb. 

The foregoing examples %#ere given 
to illustrate both the complexities 
and potentialities of using language 
as a vehicle for teaching culture « 
It is also important to cite the dan- 
gers inherent in this approach. From 
the standpoint of a language teacher, 
one danger is that instruction might 
be reduced to little more than a long 
series of "fascinating" anecdotes 
about the "peculiarities" of the tar-* 
get culture, thereby reinforcing 
negative stereotypes about the for- 
eign culture and confirming the stu- 
dent's suspicions that "those people 
are really pretty funny and they do 
everything backwards." Also, there 
is the danger that the teacher and 
the students may overgeneralize from 
limited data. To refer back to 
our former examples, students mirht 
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tend to assume that the Spanish lan- 
guage with its "walking clocks" and 
separate vocabulary items for animal 
parts is evidence of lackadaisical 
behavior and of cruelty to animals 
among speeikers of Spanish. 1 hdve 
personally heard persons use similar 
linguistic evidence to explain that 
"Germans are more precise" and that 
"Indiws are closer to nature." 
In this regard, scholars are highly 
skeptical at attempts to draw 
specific relationships between lan- 
guage and culture. As Edward sapir 
expressed it: 

If it can be shown th.it cuUun f)as .in 
irincjtc form, a ?5crier, of contour;., quit< a- 
fjart from subject matter of any dcbcrif)tiafi 
whatsoever, wc have a somrthincj in culture 
thcit m£^ servo as a term of comparison with 
and possibly a meany of relating it to lang- 
uage. But until such purely form^il patUrns 
of culture are discovered and laid barej we 
shall do well to hold the drifts of language 
and of culture to be noncomparal'le arid urtrv- 
l.tU'J processes. From this it follows ihdi 
,'.11 jM«,mjits to connect particular types of 
linguistic morphology witfi certain correla- 
ted stages of cultural development art' vain, 
f^ightly u.»derstood, such correlations are 
rubbish- ^ 



rhe point here is not to dis- 
courage students and teachers from 
exploring the intricacies of lan- 
guage as a manifestation of culture, 
but to caution them against drawing 
spurious conclusions. This docs 
not prevent the learner from exam- 
ining samples of patterned behavior, 
linguistic or otherwise, and pre- 
senting evidence in a descriptive 
manner* Nor does it prevent him 
from making crosscultural compar- 
isons of language and cultural 
patterns, in fact, it is precis./ 
in this area that the foreign lan- 
guage teacher could profit greatly 
froin the experience and practice 
of the social scientist. 
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In my opinion, the foreign lan- 
guage community has done very little 
in the way of helping students to 
look Sjectively at language as pat- 
terned cultural behavior. I have 
even seen a Spanish textbook which 
informs the student that "Spanish 
doe"^ it backwards.** This was in re-- 
fe *e to the Spanish placement of 
ob^t^ut pronouns before the conjugat- 
ed verb. From the stemdpoint of 
teaching crosscultural tuiderstand-- 
ing, this is clearly an abomination, 
for it tells the student that the 
syntax of English is correct and that 
any departures from that pattern 
are strange and deviant. And, if 
the student is taught to be biased 
about syntax, the implication is al- 
most inevitable that other patterns 
of behavior that differ from his 
own aure also deviant and strange. 
How much better it would have been 
to present the two patterns as be- 
ing of equal validity. Perhaps it 
would even be well to encourage the 
student to make his own value judg- 
ments about the relative superior- 
ity of one pattern over the other 
(leaving the outcome open-ended with 
no final '*one right answer** ever be- 
ing supplied by an authority figure) . 
In certain situations an American 
will say, " Him (I) avoid like the 
plague!** That syntactic pattern, 
inrhich places the object pronoun be-* 
fore the verb, is rare in English. 
Hoiirever, it is standard In Spanish 
as is the pattern %diich would be 
literally translated '*To her it (I) 
gave.** Is it any less sensible to 
know who the receiver of the action 
i'j prior to knowing what the action 
itself is? Does it fail in any way 
to communicate? 

Nig}it not the teaching of for- 
eign languages be greatly enhanced 
if we were to develop a series of 
crosscultural concepts relating to 
language so that the student's knowl-- 
edge of language could be developed 



arci»ad a relatively manageable num- 
ber of insights rather than being 
based upon acquisition of one set 
of patterns after another? The ex- 
ploration of this and similar ques- 
tions by a consortium of social stud- 
ies and foreign language specialists 
might prove useful to all concerned. 

One of the outcomes of such a 
crossdisciplinary interchange might 
be to provide a new structure for 
teaching foreign languages in Amer- 
ica, the focus of which would be 
more heavily on cultivating attitudes 
and developing value systems that 
relate to a pluralistic world. As 
Michael Bakalis has expressed it: 

Our efforts in the re.ilm of hum.in UDder- 
;;\^;n<iLnr) will be tutile if '.vo tire una^ilo o 
ir,;>Mll in students an cmpnthy tor tf^.' JLi- 
ffjrences in people, not only in the Ur^'od 
Siites, but in other oultur^ i as well, I i^^ 
extremely important that we undorotand tfn) 
reasons for human L^ehavior that io difft-rofit 
from our own even Uiou-jh we do not choose to 
adopt that behavior. As wc strive to a^jpro- 
ciate the differences in ptople, wc must alno 
perceive the ways they are similar.*^ 

An approach which has bicultural 
understanding as a basic purpose 
need not preclude the learning of 
language as a communicative skill. 
On the contrary, such an approach 
could ad^ relevance and purpose to 
language learning iihich-'-as drop- 
ping enrollments show — may present- 
ly be on shaky ground. However, a 
cultural approach would cast seri** 
ous doubts upon much of the present 
practice in foreign language teach- 
ing that tends to orient instruc- 
tion at the secondary school level 
to the needs of a relatively small 
number of literary specialists in 
higher education. In combination 
with various factors (including 
the students' socioeconomic back- 
ground) , this elitist focus of the 
foreign language program has tend-* 
ed to exclude a majority of American 
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students from the study of a sec- 
ond language. However, if it is 
true, as many have claimed/ that 
foreign languages have an essential 
contribution to make to life in 
multi*ethnic America, then foreiqn 
language study of the right .sort 
mxBt be available to everyone. As 
Robert Mead has expressed it: 



I believe that foreign languages are for 
all students, from FLES through graduate 
scfiooly and that all students should have an 
opfKJrtunity to study them to the limit of 
tK 'ir ability. I believe that a liberal *>Hij-» 
cation consists in helping the student to 'Jain 
scffie understanding of each of the great fields 
of human knowledge and of their interrelations, 
and I believe that all students should strive 
toward ihir goal. Since foreign language study 
ir a j^ey to the understanding of another wa^ of 
life as well as the best neano of ending one*-> 
own cultural parochialism, and since better 
intercultural understanding is, in my opinion, 
a vital ingredient of a liberal education in 
today's unquiet world, it follows that Ian- 
^u:ne study is an essential paK of such a 
1' cral education, and one wtiich should not be 
denied to any student. 3 



These are, indeed, fine words. 
But over the past half century we 
have heard many such statements 
about the potential contributions 
of foreign language study to inter- 
national understanding and to de- 
veloping empathy for other peoples. 
A former Connissioner of Education 
has stated: 



This argument, that wider cultural exposure 
will fielp our international relations, stress- 
es both national purposes and internut ional 
amity. Perhaps the most important reason for 
bi cultural programs, however, is not inter- 
national but domestic—our relatioru> with each 
other here at home. The entire history ol 
discrimination is based on thf fre'udicc that 
bccatiiic someone else is different he is som*^- 
how worse. If we oould teach all our child - 
ren— Mack, white, brow»», yellow hnd jU thi 



Annr^cffT shades in between— tK. i Jiveriiity 
not to be feared or suspected, but ^njoyt'd and 
valued, <fe wouIq be well on the way toward 
achieving the equality we have alwij^s pro* 
clai^'ied as a national characteristic^ 

The questloh might well be 
raised as to whether foreign lan- 
guage stc<^y does in reality have 
anything co contribute to such 
noble ends* it not possible to 

do the job just as well in the reg- 
ular social studies program? After 
all, there are more than 3,000 
identified world languages. Clear^ 
ly, it is futile to attempt to 
teach on a broad scale even a small 
sampling from much of the major 
language families. On the other 
hand, it may be shortsighted of 
Americans ^nd it may even appear 
chauvinistic to other nations) to 
continue teaching international 
education solely by means of a 
monolingual social studies program. 
Just as the social studies special- 
ist may be able to provide a con- 
ceptual dimension nrhi ch now 
lacking in many foreign language 
programs, perhaps the foreign lan- 
guage specialist can add a dimen- 
sion that is almost totally neg-^ 
lected in the usual social studies 
program . 

The well-designed foreign lan- 
guage program does have something 
to offer. It can provide the 
American student with a direct 
experience in the language of 
another culture. The lack of 
this element in the social studies 
curriculum may be a serious form 
of student deprivation. Sapir has 
suggested that language is 



the most significant and colosal work that tho 
human spirit has evolved— nothing short of a 
firashed form of egression for all conmuni- 
rable experience... Language is the most mas-^ 
bivc and inclusive art we know, a mountainous 
^id anonymous, work of unconscious generations*^ 
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If this Is true, surely some 
significant contact with a second 
language Is an Important educational 
experience for all young people. 
The question today Is ho^r to make 
that experience relevant and ac- 
cessible to all American students. 
At present, the trend Is in the 
other direction! students are, in 
increasing nuaibers, tending to 
avoid the study of language. Per- 
haps it is time no%r to begin re- 
fining and Implementing some of the 
models which already exist for a 
cultural approach to foreign lan- 
guage Instruction. These emerging 
models do not omit literature ^nd 
language acquisition. However, In 
contrast to traditional practice 
among foreign language curriculum 
makers, the new models tend to 
treat these aspects of culture as 
important threads in the fabric of 
the target culture rather than as 
the chief goal and culminating ex- 
perience of the instructional pro- 
gram. The appended reading list 
provides a list of suggested 
sources for the reader who wishes 
to have access to sosie of the new 
ideas and suggested approaches for 
a cultural approach to foreign 1am- 
guage instruction. 



, Robert Mead, Jr., cited in 
AAkarucu foK^gn language Nem- 
tztttK, Vol IV, No. 1. 

^Harold Howe 11, cited in: Frank 
M. Grittner. "^Pluralism in Foreign 
Language Education: A Reason for 
Being,** The injitantfilca Rzvim of^ 
foKoJ^gn Languagz Education, vol. 3, 
Dale li. Lange, ed. 1971. p. 16. 

^Sapir. op. cit. p. 222. 
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Anthropological Curriculum Study 
Project (ACSP) . Hi^tOKy 04 CuiXuAe 
Change: An OveAvicw: TzadUng Plan. 
New York: Macmillan, 1968. 

Barr utia , Richard . '*Over coming 
Cultural Barriers,*' foHim 6, Decem- 
ber 1967. Available from ERIC 
Documentation Service, Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education^ and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 20202. (ED 019 901). 

Brooks, Nelson. **Teaching Culture 
in the Foreign Language Classroom,** 
foKe>ign Language Annuals. 1968, 

1:204-17. 



FOOTNOTES 

^Edward sapir. Language: An 
IntKoductlon to the Study oi Speech. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, 1921. pp. 218-19. 

^H. Ned Seelye, ed. TeacU^ng 
CuttJuAol Concepts in Spanish 
CtaA6e6. Springfield, 111.: Office 
of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1972. p. 5. 
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Burger, Henry G. Ethno-Pedagogy: 
A Manual in CuttuAol Sen6iXiv4Xy, 
u)iXh Teckniquu ^OK Improving Chx)66- 
CuttuAol Teaching by fitting l^hnie 
PatteAns. southwestern Educational 
Laboratory, Albuquerque, N. Hex. 
1968. Available only from ERIC 
Documentation Service, Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education^ and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20202. (SP 001 971). 

Carroll, John B,, ed. Language, 
Thought and Reality: Sheeted 
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AACTE^S COMMISSION ON MULTI-CULTURAL 
EDUCATION 



RKHa^i' L. JAMES 
iia6 be CM A^^ociati' 
Vinecto% ofi tin' 
AmcKcaM A660CAa- 

J * {^oK Teac/icA Erfuca- 

V AACTE Qofmij^^Kon 

Ec/ucatioH, a Acvcw- 

educAf>(cu {c^^ob^cm^ a5i$cct>cn^ hacioii 
and et/incc piuwo^>ct( c>A t/ic UitctcW 
Sta^eA. Pt. JaiwcA ^cccxvcd /lU Ed. P. 
in Ma5^c EducatcoM <^om t/ic U>uvct- 
ojj Ma^f//and. S^cc f96/, /ic ho* 
tou^/tt m&tAi4inentaf and voco^ muic 
and ho^ a^^o been \kuic Vepcuitmant 
ChajJimn io\ ACveAcU MoAytand ^chooU. 
V%. Jme^ U the authoK oi ^MutU- 
cuttiviat Eauaition - An ^E P^ioK- 
ity,"" AACTE BuUeZin, Wov. jca 1971; 
ana the esUtoK and compiJteA 
Ik itXxaUtuKat PKOfixam in TeAcheA 
TaaaiKon. 



tn May 1970 the AMrican hmmo^ 
elation of Oolleqas for Teacher 
Education (AACTE) , in an action de* 
signed to strengthen its co— litaient 
to the principle of equal education* 
al opportunity for all citisens, 
^established a Oosviission on Nulti-* 
c» lt*iral Education* the Association 
charged the CosMission to provide 
leadership to /ACTB and its 859 
■Mi>er oollegett and universities in 



efforts to make teacher education 
|)roqrams more responsive to the eclu* 
cational needs of a culturally plu* 
ralifitlc society. To moot this 
charge, it recoimendod that the Com- 
mission's aims include the followin<^ 



1. To stimulate and motivate AACTF 
and its member institutions to make 
multicultural education a major con- 
cern in teacher preparation, and to 
provide inlormation concerning multi- 
cultural education. 

2. To increase parti<:ipation of 
predominantly black member institu- 
tions and substantive involvement of 
individual educators from minority 
ethnic groups in ti work of AACTE. 

3. To encourage Member institutions 
to include in their teacher education 
prograsis cosiponents aimed at produc- 
ing an understanding of the multi- 
cultural nature of Asierican life and 
the strength that comes from diver- 
sity. 

4. To facilitate the establish- 
ment and functioning of cooperative 
institutional prograsis designed to 
prQSK>te intercul tural understanding. 

Prosi its first meeting, the Oosi* 
mission felt an obligation to clari- 
fy the principal ideas and concepts 
of multicultural education* Itiile 
it proceeded with efforts concerning 
the four aims previously amitioned, 
substantial attention was devoted 
to developing a statas»nt that %#ould 
clarify the nature of multicultural 
education and Indicate its isiplica- 
tions for teacher preparation. 

At its October 1972 SMeting, 
AACTE *s Board of Directors adopted 
the statesMnt prepared by the Coamiis* 
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aion as AAO: policy. It is hoped slons that .\rv natural and cannot 

that this statement will serve as a avoided in a qrowlnq, dynamic so - 
juide for AACTE and its merrier Insti- oty. To icci pt cultural plural i .m 

fiitions in dealing with the issue of is to recoqnlze that no qrcup llvrs 

multicultural education. in a vacuum- -Ui at <>ach qroup ixists 

Kxcerpts from the Commission's as part of an Inti-rr* 1 atod whole, 
statement are presented belowi^ , 



Multicultural education Is educa- 
tion which values cultural pluralism. 
Multicultural education rejects the 
view that schools should seek to melt 
away cultural differences, or that 
schools should merely tolerate cul- 
tural pluralism. Instead, multi- 
cultural education affirms that 
schools should be oriented toward 
the cultural enrichsient of all chil- 
dren afid youth, through proqraais 
rooted to the preservation and exten- 
sion of cultural alternatives. . 

.Cultural pluralism is more than 
a temporary accomsiodation to placate 
racial and ethnic minorities. It is 
a concept that aims toward a height- 
ened sense of being and of %rholeness 
of the entire society based on the 
unique strengths of each of its 
parts. 

Cultural pluralism rejects both 
assimilation and separatism as ulti- 
mate goals. The positive elesMnts 
of a culturally pluralistic society 
will be realised only if there is a 
healthy interaction asiong the di- 
verse groups which comprise the na- 
tion's citisenry. Such interaction 
enables all to share in the richness 
of America's multicultural heritage. 
Su^A interaction provides a swans 
for coping with intercultural ten- 



Educational institutions !>lay a 
major role in bhaping the attitudi^s 
and beliefs of the nation's yo\ith. 
These institutions bear the heavy 
task of preparing each generation to 
assume the rights and responsibil- 
ities of adult life. In helping the 
transition to a society that values 
cultural pluralism, educational in- 
stitutions 'Hjst provide leadership 
for the development of individual 
commitment to a social system where 
individual worth and dignity are 
f undasiental tenets • . . • 

Colleges and universities engaged 
in the preparation of teachers have 
a central role in the positive devel- 
opsient of our culturally pluralistic 
society. If cultural pluralism is to 
becosie an integral part or the edu- 
cational process, teachers and per- 
sonnel must be prr>pared in an envi- 
ronsMnt %fhere the commitment to 
multicultural education is evident. 
Evidence of this commitment includes 
such factors as a faculty and staff 
of SiUltiethnic and multiracial char- 
acter, a student body that is repre- 
sentative of the culturally diverse 
nature of the community being served, 
and a culturally pluralistic curric- 
ulum that accurately represents the 
diverse multicultural nature of 
American society. # 
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MARVANN FISHER U 

an hono^^ degree 
^^aduatc oq JnxMty 

P.C., tiVioAc mayo^ 

and Awe can 4fuc/" 

ty i^\kinc\ xu t/ie 

JntencultuAoi Edu' 
cation Speciatut, 
JnAtAJtute 0^ J^ite\nationat Studiu. 



LINCOLN-FILENE INTERGROUP 
RELATIONS CURRICULUM 

Ihe Intergroup Relations Curri- 
culum is designed to orient the ele- 
mentary school child into a plural- 
istic society. It is the product of 
more than 6 years of research, devel- 
opment, teacher education, and 
evaluation by the Lincoln-Pi lene 
Center for Citisenship and Public 
Affairs, Tufts University, Boston. 

The cardinal feature of the Inter-* 
group Relations Curriculum is its 
methodology , which incorporates 
inductive learning through active 
pupil participation in role playing, 
discovery, inquiry, gaming, and 
similar classroom activities. This 
inductive methodology is based on 
awareness that classroom participa- 
tion helps a child to learn better, to 
learn more, and probably to become a 
more effective participant in the 
broader community. It is also based 
on the belief that it is not enou^ 
to increase a child's intellectual 
knowledge of similarities and dif- 
ferences in the American civic 
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culture; he must also experience 
behav iordl orientation and uliango , 
which can only come from the feel- 
i ngs i nducod by the teach ing- loarn- 
ing process. 

The Intergroup Relations Curri- 
culum has the following ^ipccific 
objectives that focus on helping a 
child become an effective citizen in 
the American society s 

• To advance a child's |X>sitive 
self-concept • 

• To help a child reduce both 
stereotypic and rcjudicial think- 
ing and also overt discrimination 
with respect to all groups of human 
beings. 

• To assist a child toward reali- 
sing that there are many differences 
among people even within groups. 

• To give a child a realistic un- 
derstanding of the past and the pre- 
sent, including the many contribu- 
tions to America's development by 
people from a wide variety of groups 
and nations. 

• To encourage a child to partic- 
ipate actively in the teaching- 
learning process in the school. 

• To suggest «ay8 in %#hich all 
Individuals may contribute toward 
closing the gap between the realities 
and the ideals of the democratic 

civic culture. 

It is hoped that the Intergroup 
Relations Curriculum and its objec- 
tives will contribute to the devel- 
opment of desKKrratic human relations 
in our society through the educa- 
tional process. 

Per further information contact 
Major Morris, Lincoln Filene Center 
for CiMsenship and Public Affairs, 
Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 
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MOBILE COUNTY INTERCULTURAL 
PHCX^RAM 

In 1970, the County School Board 
in Mobile, Ala., directed that a 
crossc ultural educational program be 
established in the schools through- 
out the country. Because the Board 
believed that educators are prob- 
ably in the bost position to aid stu- 
dents in gaining knowledge, develop- 
ing attitudes, and attaining skills 
necessary for rational and creative 
living in an interdependent world, 
it requested that the Office of 
International and Special Projects^ 
College of Education, University of 
Alabama, work with the Superinten- 
dent's Office in Mobile to develop a 
comprehensive crosscultural education 
program. The goals developed included 
(1) promoting crosscultural under- 
standing and cooperation a nation- 
al and international level and (2) 
harmonizing cultural differences 
among the racial and ethnic groups 
within the Mobile area. 

Projected for 5 years, the pro- 
gram has now completed its first 
active year. During that time mary 
concrete steps were initiated. A 
citizens* advisory board represent- 
ing the cultural groups within the 
Mobile area was established. A 
survey of elementary and secondary 
teachers was conducted to find those 
capable of a special contribution 
to the program, on the basis of 
previous training and/or experience. 
A continuing assessment of curricu- 
lum was started to discern the type 
and quality of the crosscultural 
Slater ial being used at all grade 
levels. Teachers were encouraged to 
participate in a special stvmer pro- 
gram in Mexico that afforded 
familiarization with present politi- 
cal and cultural trends. And final* 
ly a plan was being designed for an 
inservice training program for ^social 
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studies coordinators that will bo 
tested early in 1073 and lati/ offrr- 
ed to appropriate toaclu-is tlirouqli- 
out tht? county scliool systom. 

INTKRNATIONAL PKCXiKAMS IN 
OHIO SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Miami University's D^^partment of 
Educational Admini sti ation, undnr a 
grant from t Ue Kettering Foundation^ 
surveyed international education pro- 
grams in the S34 accrt^dited secondary 
schools in Ohio during the fall of 
1071. Conducted through the chairmen 
of social studies departments, the 
survey achieved an 80 percent return. 
International education was consid* 
ered to include any school -sponsored 
activities or courses that bring ^ 
dents into contact with people and 
cultures other than their own. 

The survey showed that Ohio high 
schools do generally offer intc^r- 
national education in some form. Thv 
great majority of schools' respond- 
ents stated that the international 
component of their present programs 
is provided within existing courses 
such as foreign languag^^ and world 
history courses. Less than half the 
schools offer separate courses such 
as international relations or an area 
study. One-quarter reported that 
over 75 percent of their student 
body participated in well-defined 
international education programs that 
do include such separate courses. 
At the other end of the scale, one* 
fifth of the schools responded that 
under 25 percent of their students 
take any courses with international 
content. 

Few Ohio secondary teachers have 
traveled overseas. Of the 422 schools 
responding, 329 indicated that less 
than 25 percent of their staff have 
been overseas. Of those who had, 
most visited Europe, with Canada 
and Latin America next in j^opularity. 
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Very few have been to Africa » Asia, 
Australia, or New Zealand. 

Study abroad was named by 28 per- 
cent of the respondents as part of 
the background of those staff members 
who are teaching in international 
education programs. W&rk experience 
abroad was very limited, with only 
12 percent indicating any general 
experience by their staff. 

Despite agreement by 87 percent of 
the respondents that more internation- 
ally oriented materials and activi- 
ties are offered today than 5 years 
ago, more than half thought that Ohio 
high schools are not giving students 
an adequate knowledge of internation- 
al affairs. When questioned aQ^out 
what prevented ' their schools fror 
having the international education 
programs they thought advisable, 
70 percent of the respondents named 
lack of money as the major factor. 
The next most frequent response (44 
percent) was lack of suitable mate- 
rials. When asked about ways to 
strengthen and expand existing pro- 
grms, respondents put first on che 
list emphasizing teaching ^UK)ut non- 
Western cultures. 

With the nature of the responses 
in mind, the survey offers the fol- 
lowing general reconmendations for 
improving the State'-wide picture: 

1. StreiT^thf^n and support proyrams vwhich 
pr^i^are Ohio' . teachers. 

2. Support efforts to train urgently 
needed teachers in non-Westem areas. 

3. S«t up wK>rkshop8| suNwier in&iitutoS| 
seminars for college and university f^ro- 

essors *ho prepare secondary a*id elumen* 
lary school teachtrs. 

4. Establish at an Ohio univer<^i^y a 
o( *.er to support the developiient uf a 
(^j^lity international educetion curricu- 
lum in Ohio schools and provide oonsul-x 
tants to schools; curriculum materials 



< ULUr*- cofitiruiil • i' l i »k» ..f '.t.ift. 

■ f'riv'^ ur tit.' i\> nx\, • . ' . I r v i ■ :•• 

«k U' irwscTvico int .rn.ition tl cJuc. * i t 
f.r'0(jr.imi-- for t..icfn'r«^, 

Churi']<? Ohio's i.i,dv M^rL d ;:, t livi 
r' ^uircmentfi for fii^ifi i.cfioolr, ir ,i<li. it ion 
to include a requircJ courj*' Aitfi pre— 
ciomituintly intorfi ition tl cor it en t , 

/, Promutfj inturiuit ional educ*tion 
throu'^h ucv ot tho fjofujl.ir f-.r».' .',, tl,r'«jijili 
f>ruf 0'jf>lO'T.jl "duration of i.in i ? tt i dh , m'J 
journ.il'i, .ind iy jainin.j ,suf^p«.>ri uf tK. 
:,uprr i r iteridentu ' oft i ueis . 

Convene a i:tatc«wide Int^Ttidti )ndl 
education meet in'.) for i>ociril fzitudie*". tnacK- 
urs in Ohio to iritroduce ihvm to nt-w iJor. 
and materials, and to c^jiM.r.ite r.t -ito-wici» • 
onthusiasfTi for intern itional ■ ducaHon, 

The pamphlet in which these rec- 
commendations appear is entitled 
Building Wo Kid Se^uiXivltij'-Fact ox 
fiction? It may be obtained from Dr. 
James R. Showkeir, Department of Ed- 
ucational Administration, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

COUNCIL FOR INTERCULTURAL 
STUDIES AND PROGRAMS 

The National Council of Associa* 
tions for International Studiea 
(NCAIS), formed in 1967, was recently 
reorganized as the Council for In- 
tercultural Studies and Programs 
(CISP) . The new Council plans to 
expand the ii^rk of NCAIS in encourag- 
ing study of critical wrld probl^, 
particularly at the undergraduate 
lev^l. 

Whereas NCAIS consisted of associ- 
ations and regional centers, CISP 
will extend this membership to in- 
clude individual colleges and uni- 
versities concerned with strengthen- 
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ing international and foreign area 
stadies on their own campuses by 
working cooperatively with other 
institutions. It also plans, vhile 
continuing and expanding its past 
ar t ivitiesr to embark on new programs 
that will seek to anticipate major 
world problems and their consequences 
for American higln^r education. 
Faculty seminars and workshops will 
be held to broaden the background of 
college teachers on world areas and 
international issues. Related acti- 
vities will be planned to develop 
teaching and study materials in such 
fields as population, Asian philos- 
ophies and religions, and comparative 
urban studies. Consultative services 
will be provided to higher education 
consortia and individual institutions 
that are developing new programs in 
intercultural studies. Opportunities 
will also be provided for students to 
share their intercultural experiences. 

Organizations and institutions 
interested in becoming associated 
with the Council may write to the 
Membership Committee i. care of Prof. 
George T. Little, Vernmont Council of 
World Affairs, Trinity College, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 05401. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Ward More- 
house, President, Council for Inter- 
cultural Studies and Programs, 60 E. 
42d St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 

INTERNATIONALIZING SWEDISH HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

The Office of the Chancellor of 
the Swedish Universities has set up 
a committee to study ways to inter- 
nationalize Swedish higher education 
more fully. The committee *b appoint- 
ment is to be seen in the context of 
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the debate on oducdtiunal policy in 
Sweden, dvir ing which iaternat i cma 1 i za- 
tion has been cited as one of thv 
important ob ject i ves of cdurat ion-- 
elomentary , secoriiary , and |.xis t- 
secondary. The comirattci' has hvou 
directed to ' produce a coord inatoa 
picture of the various aspects of 
internationalization at the higher 
education level and to organize its 
study under three main to; ics: 

• Specific training in preparation 
for international or other foreign 
posts (e.g., in the Swedish Develop- 
ment Aid Program, international or- 
gvw .ization, or Swedish business). 

• Study of conditions in other 
countries and of international prob- 
lems in preparation for specific 
kinds of jobs in Sweden, such as 
positions in teaching, journa l ism, 
or public administration and private 
enterprise that involve foreign 
contacts . 

• International or i entation that 
would attempt to increase understand 
ing of issues and problems m other 
countries, and to impart a greater 
sense of international responsibility. 
Swedish officals believe this will 
become increasingly important in t^ie 
1970 •s and 1980's. 

The committee has begun to prepare 
concrete proposals and is interested 
in comparing its efforts to those of 
other countries. Cr>^respondence may 
be addressed to liitt jnalization 
Committee, Office of ^ ncellor 
of the Swedish University f -KA) , 
Box 16 334, S-103 26 GU 16^ 
Sweden. ^ 
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PAKISTAN'S NEW EDUCATION POLICY: 
1972-1980 




HAKIM I. KHAU h(U 
been t/ie In^tltiUz 
0(5 IntcAndtionaJL 
Studies* ^pzdat- 
ij^t in compa/iative 
educdtion (^o^ the. 
Hiddtz Ecut, Noxth 
Ajjn>cca, and South 

4^__ A^ia 6incz 1966. A 

^^Fu hvatA^vz 0^ India, 

^^^^ fee attended Luck- 

Hcw UnUvCA^ity and 
became, a membeA ojj the ^ta^^ in thz 
VepoA^bmntA of\ P^ydxotogy and Ecuca- 
tion in 1947-46. He th^n come to 
the United Statu on a Goveximznt 0(J 
India ^chotoA^liip to 4^tudy apptizd 
p^ychotoqy at To^achnA^ Cottzgz, Col- 
umbia UnivQA6ity, iA)heAc he Kzc<u,vzd 
ku M.A. and did po6tg\aduate iA)^*tk 
io\ 2 ye.an>6. M>t. Khan vooKkcd mJ-jx 
•JSIA (U an inionjmticn 6pzciati6t 
b^oadc/Uting cjuitunat and zducxition- 
at pKogxam in Widu to VakUtan and 
India upitU 1966. 



On March 29, 1972, the Government 
of Pakistan issued The Education 
Poticy 197Z'19tO, a statement outlin- 
ing its overall educational objectives 
and general guidelines foz reform and 
Jevelo:»cnt. The policy, prepared in 
response to a directive given 3 months 
earJ.ier by President Zulfiqar Mi 



Bhutto, was produced under the leader- 
ship of Minister of Education Abdul 

Hafiz Pirzada. It includes contribu- 
tions from a wide variety of concerned 
groups ranging from university officials 
and Provincial educational authorities 
to teachers and students leaders. 

In general terms. The Education 
Poticy aims to construct an educational 
process geared not only to preserve 
and promote "the basic ideology of 
Pakistan," ^ but also to foster social 
and cultural harmony compatible with 
this ideology. It emphasizes develop- 
ing the total personality of the 
individual and producing citizens who 
will both be able to comprehend the 
social and technical changes taking 
place in their society also be 
prepared to assume leau* ship roles. 

More specifically, Thu Educotxon 
Poticy aims to: 

• Eradicate illiterujy through 
universalizing elementary education 
and massively expanding adult educa- 
tion programs. 

• Equaliz3 access to education 
by providing special facilities to 
women, the underprivileged, and the 
mentally and physically handicapped, 
particularly in backward areas. 

• Make curriculums more responsivg 
to the country's economic au>d social 
needs . 

• Integrate general and technical 
education through comprehensive pro- 
gtms that will allow students to 
transfer from one course of special- 
ization to another • 
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• Enhance the welfare, dignity, 
and sense of responsibility of both 
teachers and students by ensuring 
their active participation, as well 
as that of the community at large, 
in educational matters, and by provid- 
ing academic freedom to educational 
institutions within the framework of 
national objectives. 

It is the purpose of this article 
to report on some of the more signif- 
icant elements of this recent policy 
statement and the way in which these 
elements affect educational adminis- 
tration and elementary^ secondary 
and intermediate, higher, and eidult 
and continuing education. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Current System 

Educational administration of all 
levels is basically a responsibility 
of the individual Provinces wi -h the 
Central Government providing leader- 
ship, guidance, coordination, and 
financial assistance. The Central 
Ministry of Education is h ;acied by a 
Minister of Education appointed by 
the President. The former is assisted 
by a Secretary and, since 1972, by 
eight Deputy Secretaries who are 
specialists in the particular areas 
for which they are responsible. 

Each of the four Provinces — Punjab, 
Sind, Frontier, and Baluchistan— has 
a Division of Edu ation, headed by a 
Minister appointed by the President. 
The Minister in turn is supported by 
a Director of Public Instruction and 
several other directors* At the low- 
est bureaucratic level, district 
inspectors handle the day-to-day 
operations of the school system. 

Theoretically, at least, education- 
al planning has been conducted by the 
Central Government in consultation 
with the appropriate Provincial au- 
thorities. The most prominent Central 
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agency that assists in this proctv-.. 
is the Advisory Board of Education, 
which includes both Central and 
Provincial educational officials, 
directors of public institution!^, 
vice chancellors of the universities, 
leading educators and academics^ and 
members of the Provincial Assemblies. 
Also involved to some degree in plan- 
ning are the Council of Technical 
Education, the Inter-University Boatd, 
and the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. In addition, a 
small group of educators was assigned 
to the National Planning Commission 
to prepare the educational components 
of the previous National Development 
Plans. 

Despite this longstanding commit- 
ment to the principle of decentrali- 
zation in educational policymaking, 
planning , and administration, the 
central Government had assumed a 
great deal of power and control in 
the past decade. Perhaps, recogniz- 
ing that education plays a Key role 
in national devGlo^.^ment , the Govern- 
ment t^ssumed more direct control and 
responsibility so as to ensure effi- 
cientr coordinated planning. Whatever 
the explamation, during the sixties 
the Central Government esteO^lished, 
financed, and operated several insti- 
tutions of higher learning (e.g., the 
University of Islamabad) and several 
model secondary schools in th'^^ Isla- 
mabad metropolitan area. 

Policy Guidelines 

Althougl administrative machinery 
has existed tc involve regional lev- 
els in the formulation and implemen- 
tation of educat onal policy, tho: e 
individuals r^ ^onsibie for The Edu- 
cation Voticij apparently felt that it 
was necessary to stream) ^ education- 
al administration and to involve more 
people at the Provincial and district 
levels in educational planning and 
administration. To this end^ the new 
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policy states that "Education Councils'* 
will be set up at the National, Pro- 
vincial, district, and institutional 
levels- Members of these councils 
will be drawn from "elected repres- 
entatives of National and Provincial 
Assemblies and Local Bodies, citizens 
of various shades of opinion from 
different walks of life [who are] in- 
terested in education, and reiresen- 
tatives of teachers, students, and 
.eievant government departments and 
o 'ler agencies." The Education Coun- 
cils will not on-.y formulate and 
implement educational policy, but will 
also (1) evaluate educational progress 
in their respective spheres, (2) ini- 
tiate and support research in educa- 
tion, and (3) harness and mobilize 
the latest educational techniques 
and resources to improve education. 

Another major feature of the Cen- 
tral Government's new policy— speller 
out in detail in Martial Law Regula- 
tion Mo. 118, ^ also dated March 29, 
1972 — is the nationalization of pri- 
vate institutions at al] levels. 
Anpaurently this regulation is aimed 
prmarily at prof itmaking institu- 
tions, because T/ie Education Poticy 
states that i rivate institutions will 
be exempt from any or all of the 
regulations if they can satisfy Gov- 
ernment authorities that they are 
"run on a genuinely benevolcmt, phil- 
anthropic, and non-commercial basis." 

On September 1, 1972, all private 
"colleges" — institutions with classes 
at the intermediate (grades 11 and 12) , 
undergraduate, or postgraduate level — 
were affected by this regulation. 
Private schools at the lower levels 
will be converted in stages, the first 
of which took place in October 1972. 
The regulation calls for nationalizing 
all s.Thools within 2 years. 

During this nationalization process, 
owners of private schools and colleges 
will iK>t be compensated in any form, 
nor will they be allowed to close. 



sel 1 , or transfer their ins l j ons 
to ciny other individual or grou^;. Vhr 
regulations further prohibit releas- 
ing or hiring any teachers or other 
personnel. Finally, teachers in these 
institutions will have their salaries 
and service conditions raised to a 
level equal to that of their counter- 
peurts in Government-run schools. 

Nationalized institutions located 
in the Islametbad Capital District 
will be financed and administered by 
the Central Government; and those in 
the Provinces, by the relevant Provin- 
cial Governments. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

The Current System 

In Pakistan, the educational system 
has three distinct stages: nle.iientary, 
secondary and intermediate, anr higher. 
Pre-elementar schools exist only in 

large cities like Karachi, Lahore, 
Islamabad, and Peshawar. 

Elementary education spans 8 years, 
including 5 years in primary school 
(grades 1-5) and 3 in middle school 
(grades 6-8). Students passing the 
final examination at the end of grade 
8 are channeled either into college 
preparatory or into vocational /t€ chnical 
programs, largely on the basis of 
their scores. 

In 1972, the approximate number 
amd percent of primary emd middle 
school-age children enrolled in 
grades 1 to 5 and grades 6 to 8, 
respectively, were as follows; 

Primary 

Number Percen t 

All pupils 4,600,000 48 
Boys 3,500,000 70 

Girls 1,100,000 25 
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All pux'>ils 

Boys 

Girls 



Middle 

Number 

1,000,000 
750/000 
250/000 



Percent 

20 
30 
11 



The dropout rate at the elementary 
level has been estimated as high as 
70 percent. ^ 

The current curriculum of the pri- 
mary grades includes the following 
subjects: 

Language ; 

Urdu, Sindhi, or Pushto 
Mathematics 
General science 
Social studies 
Religious education 
Physical education 
Practical arts 

In the middle grades (6-8) , one 
of the following subjects may be 
added: 

Arabic 

Fine arts 

Home economics 

Persian 

Pushto 

Sindhi 

Policy Guidelines 

Free and universal education . — 
The Eoucation Policy declares tha t 
education is to be free and universal 
through v^rade 10; but, because of 
liriited economic resources, this 
policy is to be implemented in two 
phases. The first phase began on 
October 1, 1972, %ihen education be- 
came free from grades 1 to 8 for all 
boys and girls in both private and 
Government schools. The second 
phase is to begin on October 1, 1974, 
when free educat ^ is to be extended 
through grade 1 n all schools. The 
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Government will provide monetary 
support to the private schools that 
are permitted to continue operations 
to compensate for loss of the fees 
that they will no longer be able to 
charge because of the nationalization 
program. 

The issue of making education 
compulsory was left open for further 
discussion and debate by the Provin- 
cial Assemblies, because of its "far- 
reaching implications in the socio- 
economic structure as constituted 
today." 

Enrollment .— -It is estimated that, 
under the new plan, primary school 
enrollment by 1980 will have increas- 
ed by about 5 million. The Govern- 
ment plans to build 38,000 additional 
classrooms to acoommodate these 
pupils, and Government policy requires 
that the new schools be functional in 
design cmd low in cost. The present 
plan, outlined in the new policy, 
indicates that for each pupil primary 
school should be within walking dis- 
tance. Further, it is estimated 
that primary education under this 
two-phase plan will become universal 
for boys by 1979 and for girls by 
1984. The approximate number and 
percent of primary school-age chil- 
dren expected to be enrolled in 1980 
are estimated as follows: 



All pupils 

Boys 

Girls 



I9umber 

9,600,000 
5,800,000 
3,800,000 



PercTent 

85 
100 
70 



enrollment increases in middle 
schools are expected to reflect the 
extension of imiversal free educa- 
tion through grade 8 that began in 
October 1972. The anticipated 
increase at this level is 2, 300 #000 
by 1980. The approximate number 
and percent of riddle school children 
expected to be t rolled in 1980 are 
as follows: 
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All pupils 

Boys 

Girls 



Number 

3,300,000 
2,200,000 
1,100,000 



Percent 

55 
70 
40 



The dropout problem * — The most 
crucial factor in the high elemen- 
tary dropout rate may be the exist- 
ing exaunination system, in ^hich a 
single annual school examination 
provides the sole basis for deter" 
mining whether or not a student will 
be promoted. The new policy urges 
that an essentially automatic promo- 
tion plan be adopted through grade 9. 
In place of the annual exam in these 
grades, evaluations will now be made 
several times during the school year 
and cumulative records will be kept. 
These records will be used to help 
place the student in a program suit- 
ed to his or her particular needs 
and capabilities. 

A second major factor influencing 
the dropout rate--more difficult to 
come to grips with — is the attitude 
about education that prevails among 
urban i^rking-class and rural parents. 
T/ie Education Poticy suggests that 
the Government initiate a mass plan 
to persuade parents of the value of 
formal schooling; and in fact has 
asked Provincial Assemblies to dev- 
elop rys^-ems of incentwes and 
awards in their respective areas that 
wxll encourage parents in lower socio- 
economic g** ps to Keep thrlr chil- 
dren in school . 

Curriculxjpi . — The new policy 
suggests curricular changes at the 
elementary level that will equip 
children with salable skills: 

The systfMi of elwn^ntary education will 
so designed that the knowledge skills 
imparted^ attitudes implanted^ and the 
learning methods anployed will ensure that 
those not preceding to seoondary education 
can be usefully absorbed into the eoonony 
of the local oommunity. For those leaving 



school after class VlII, special courses of 
training in the skills of their vocational 
interest will be provided in the scfiool 
workshops .... 

The policy also makes th^ study of 
Islamiyav compulsory for students up 
to grade 10. 

SECONDARY AND 
INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 

The Current System 

In Pakistan, what is generally 
termed "secondary education" is div- 
ided into t%^ stages, secondary 
(grades 9 £md 10) cuid intermediate 
(grades 11 and 12). The medium of 
instruction is nomally Urdu, althouqh^ 
as in elementary schools, regional 
languages are used in certain sec- 
tions of the country where ties to 
the local language are particularly 
strong. ^ 

Enrollment statistics for the 
1972-73 schoc-L year reveal that 
secondary and intermediate education 
is still highly select i^^<^, serving 
only 8 percent of the eligible age 
group. Moreover, among those study- 
ing at this level, from 60 to 70 
percent are following the preuniver- 
sity arts curriculum whereas only 
5 percent are enrolled in technical 
or vocational programs. 

Students who conti«.ue their edu* 
cation beyond the 8th grade are 
chaunneled into one of tvro streams, 
largely on the basis of their scores 
on the grade 8 final examination. 
Those who receive the highest grades 
and who intend to continue to inter- 
mediate and higher education enter a 
program of general studies. The rest 
enroll in vocational or occupational 
progreuns, usually offered in ^epeurate 
schools. 

In the secondary- level general 
studies program, which is designed 
almost exclusively to prepare stu- 
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dents for eventual university study, 
all students take a required core 
curriculum and three ele^^tive sub- 
jects each year. The required 
courses are Urdu, English, inanhemc^t- 
ics, general science. Islamic studies 
and physical education. The elec- 
tives may be selected from any one 
of the following subject areas ; 
(1) Agriculture, (2) commerce, 
(3) home economics, (4) humanities, 
(5) industrial arts, and (6) science. 
At the id of grade 10^ students are 
confronted with a finaJ examination 
which leads to the Matriculation 
Certificate. These exams are exterr 
nal, being set and administered by 
the Boards of Intermediate and Secon- 
dary Educatioi. of the various Provin- 
cial Ministries of Education. Again, 
on the sole basis of the score attained 
on this examination, students are 
selected for places in either the liberal 
arts, sciences, or commercial sections 
of intermediate "colleges." Those 
who are not entering one of these 
programs but who wish to continue 
their education may enroll either in 
a technical course or a teacher- 
training institute. 

Vocational schools at the secon- 
dary level enphasize training in a 
wide range of crafts and trades in 
1- or 2-year progrf»ms that are design- 
ed to prepare individuals for employ- 
ment either as trained factory workers, 
clerks, or apprentices in a particular 
trade. Students who successfully 
complete the 2-year program leading 
to a diploma in a particular area 
may seek admis&ion to technical 
schools at the intexmediate level. 
Grade 8 graduates may also 3nter a 
1-year teacher education program 
offered in normal schools. (For a 
fuller discussion of teacher educa- 
tion programs, see the section on 
Teacher Education. ) 

At the intermediate level, schools 
for general studies are termed 
"intermediate colleges." Here a 
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student takes 2 compjJsory courses — 
Urdu and Engl-'sh — and selects 3 ad- 
ditional courses each year from those 
offered in the particular soction in 
which he is enrolled. The followincj 
courses art,^ availal>le: 

Liberal Arts 



ic 

Civics 
Economics 
General hi story 



H me economics 
Islamic history 
Logic 

Mathemat Ics 



Sciences 



Biology 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 



Physics 
Psychology 

Statist! ("^^ 



Commerce 



Accounting 
Banking 
Bookkeeping 
Business methods 



Commercial 
geography 

Shorthand and 
typing 



Technical eduction at the inter- 
mediate level is provided in "poly- 
technictJ." The progreuns offered in 
these institutions, normally 3 years 
in duration, are designed to prepare 
individuals for the midlevel manpower 
positions needed for national devel- 
opment. The program includes a basic 
core of science, mathematics^ and 
language studies as well as courses 
in specialized fields such as draft- 
ing^ design, eJectronics, and metal- 
lurgy. Pc^*^t-time programs in a 
variety of" specializations are also 
available for workers with industrial 
experience. Graduates of the poly- 
technics are awarded a Diploma of 
Associate Engineers and are eligible 
to compete for admission to one of 
the universities or engineering 
colleges. 
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Policy Guideline fi 

The LducUiticn Pcdcij addresses 
many of the major shortcomings 
currently found in education at tiie 
secondary and intermediate stages. 
It outlines reforms intended to 
(1) increase overall enrollments 
and, at the same time, reduce the 
heavy concentration of students in 
the liberal arts sections of the 
intermediate colleges; (2) inte'^rate 
general and technical/occupational 
studies at both the secondary and 
intermediate stages; and (3) provide 
students in all programs with a more 
comprehensive and diversified edu- 
cation. The polic^^ framers also make 
it clear that the existing evaluation 
systein, with its sole reliance on 
yearly external examinations, will 
have to be revised. 

Enrollments. — The new policy's 
directive extending free education 
through grade 10 for all students and 
through grade 12 for the academically 
gifted ^ will bring about an immediate 
increase in enrollments in both the 
secondary schools and the intermediate 
colleges. By 1980 it is expected 
that enrollments will have more than 
doubled at these stages and that an 
overall enrollment ratio of at least 15 
percent will nave been achieved. 

T/ie Education Poticy is explicit 
in its call for a "massive shift from 
enrollments in arts toward enrollments 
in science and technical subjects; 
from an aimless general education to 
a more p^^poseful agro-technical edu- 
cation." It is jptd that by 1980 the 
enrollment breakdown by stream will 
be technical as follows; Technical/ 
oncupational — 33 percent; sciences-- 
30 percent? and liberal arts— 27 per- 
cent. To achieve this balance, new 
facilities for scieiicc and technical/ 
occupation courses will be constructed 
on a major scale and enrollments in 
the liberal arts section will be care- 
fully controlled. 



I ntegration of streams . — In *^he 
view of the framers of the new policy 
technical and vocational education at 
the secondary and intermediate stages 
has failed to produce efficient indiis 
trial workers. The programs gener- 
ally have been unable either to devel 
op the specialized skills: required 
for such employment or to provide 
students with the general education 
they need to function effectively 
and responsibly in Pakistan's rapidly 
changing society • Therefore the new 
plan is to expand technical education 
and move toward progressive integra- 
tion of general and technical studies 
Explaining this recommendation, the 
policy states: 

...In the pact the jeneral tendency 
\ii±z been to estdt>lish separate institii- 
tioris for technical education. These 
institutions have not alw;^s produced 
efficient industrial workers. The edu- 
cation given in them dlso lecked the 
necessary cultural oonterrt and, in 
i>ractice, they catt-.., d for the reject^, 
of the general stream and a certain 
-tiyma was attached to their programnos. 
The new programme will provide for pro- 
gressive integration of general and tecJ^ 
nical education. 

Equal recognition is shown in the 
new policy of certain shortcomings 
in the general studies programs. 
Most serious is the fact that many 
students who terminate their studies 
at either the secondary or intermedi- 
ate stage have great difficulty 
securing meaningful employment. 

In an attempt to imp^ )ve both 
programs^ Th^ Educ/ltion Poticy calls 
for developir ^ a program that will 
attract greats numbers of more 
capable students to technical and 
vocational stTKiies and will provide 
students in general studies with 
more marketable skills. The new 
program wilx integrate technical/ 
occupational and general studies so 
that all students will receive a 
more comprehensive and diversified 
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education. Graduates will then ha\ 
the broad background necessary to 
enter a wider variety of specialized 
studies at various higher education 
institutions. Moreover, those who 
seek immediate employment will possess 
a broader reaiqe of marketable skills. 
While the new policy does not set out 
a detailed plan for establishing such 
a program, it does mention several 
specific reforms: 

• Technical and occupational 
courses (such as teacher education, 
distributive education, electronics, 
and agriculture) will be added to 
the general stre2un at both the 
secondary and intermediate stages. 

• An integrated science course 
(including mathematics and biological 
and physical sciences) will be offer* 
ed to all students in all streams. 

• Matriculation Certificates in 
industrial arts and agriculture and 
Intermediate Certificates in indus- 
trial arts, agriculture, and home 
economics will be awarded. 



Evaluation . — Although the annual 
examinations through grade 9 have 
been eliminated, the decisive exami- 
natiorsnow given at the end of grades 
10 and 12 will be continued at least 
for the present. The new policy 
indicates, however, that a different 
evaluation system eventually must be 
developed. More recent discussions 
indicate a greater role for claas-^ 
room teachers in the evaluation 
process. One specific suggestion 
being considered is that the final 
exams be continued, but that they be 
used to determine only 60 percent of 
the students' graces and that teachers' 
evaluations be used for the remain- 
ing 40 percent. ^ 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 
Current System 

There are at present 12 teacher- 
training colleges auid a tota of 55 
normal schools and teacher-training 
institutes. Most of these schools 
are not coeducational. 

Teachers for the elementary grades 
(1-8) are trained in 1-year programs 
at either normal schools or teacher- 
training institutes. These programs 
include introductory courses in ped- 
agogy — e.g., educational psychology, 
learning theory, and teaching methods 
— as well as a 4-month period of 
practice teaching. 

Normal schools accept holders of 
the Matriculation Certificate receiv- 
ed at the end of grade 10. Students 
who successfully complete the program 
at these schools are awarded a 
Junior Vernacular Certificate and 
are eligible for teaching positions 
in the primary schools (grades 1-5). 

At the next level are the teacher- 
training institutes. Students who 
pass the grade 12 final examination 
leading to an Intemediate Certificate 
are eligible for admission. Institute 
graduates receive the Senior Vernac- 
ular Certificate, which qualifies 
them for teaching positions in the 
middle schools (grades 6-8) . 

Teacher-training colleges require 
a bar-hoi or 's degree for admistiion. 
The program leads to a Licen- 

tia^ eacher's Certificate, which 
enables its holders to teach in the 
secondary schools (grades 9 and 10). 

Teachers coiqpleting any of these 
programs may take further study 
leading to higher credentials through 
a system of external examinations 
offered by many of the universities. 

Finally, to qualify to teach in 
the intermediate colleges, a full 
university degree (received after 4 
years of schooling beyond the Inter* 
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mediate Certificate) is required. No 
additional training is necessary for 
teaching courses related to a field 
of specialization. 

Higher degrees in education are 
offered at the Institute of Education 
at Lahore and in several universities. 
The minimum requirement for entrance 
is a bachelor's degree. Three degrees 
are available: A B.Ed., requiring 

1 year of study; a ^-Qd., requiring 

2 years; a Ph.D., requiring 3 years 
of independent study and research 
after the master's. Study at these 
levels emphasizes educational theory 
and philosophy and is heavily research- 
oriented. There are no practice 
teaching components in any of the 
programs . 

Policy Guidelines 

A continuing issue concerning 
education in Pakistan is the acute 
shortage of adequately trained teach- 
ers. It is estimated by the framers 
of the new policy that implementation 
of the reforms they have suggested 
will require an additional 2,35C,000 
elementary and secondary school 
teachers and 3,000,000 adult and 
continuing education instructors 
during the next 8 years. The exist- 
ing teacher education system has the 
capacity to produce only 1,040,000 
during this period. In order to 
meet the expected demand, T/ie Eduaa- 
tion VotiCij proposed the following 
actions : 

• Teacher education be introduced 
as a subject of study at the seco n- 
dary, intemediate, and bachelor's 
levels . Students who^,pass this 
subject on their Matriculation Certif- 
icate, Intemediate Certificate, or 
bachelor's degree examinations will 
be eligible to teach in primary, 
middle, and secondary schools respec- 
tively without any further training. 



It is anticipated that in the next 8 
years an additional 75,000 teachers 
will be added to the system Lhrough 
this arrangement. 



« The Government establish a 
National Literacy Corps , drawing 
personnel from both locally available 
unemployed persons (such as retired 
civil servants and exservicemen) and 
university and college students who 
are members of the National Service 
Corps. "7 is expected that another 

75,000 teachers will be added to the 
system through this program. 



• An effort be made to recruit 
more women into the teaching profes- 
sion^ / especially at the primary school 
level. It is hoped that the presence 
of more women teachers at this level ^ 
will make Muslim parents less reluc- 
tant to send their daughters to school. 
In order to prepare women for such 
positions, some of the existing normal 
schools and teacher-training institutes 
will be converted from men's schools 
to women's. In addition, basic aca- 
demic and training qualifications for 
women will, when necessary, be relaxed 
to insure that more women can enter 
the system. 



• Specific actions be taken to 
improve the prestige and financial 
status of teachers. Among the most 
important are (1) establishing a 
liberal sabbatical leave policy that 
will provide full pay for teachers 
willing to undertake fiirther training 
within the country, (2) constructing 
rent-free houses for teachers, and 
(3) adjusting salaries to raise the 
pay scale of teachers to the level 
of their counterparts in other 
Government services . 
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HIGHER EDUCATION \ 

i 

The Current System 

There are currently eight \iniver- 
sities in Pakistan — six offering 
study in a broad range of fields and 
two offering specialized studies. 
The former include the University of 
Baluchistan in Quettii., the University 
of IslaiTiabad in Rawalpindi, the Uni- 
versity of Karachi in Karachi, the 
University of the Panjab in Lahore/ 
the University of Peshawar in Pesha" 
war, and the University of Sind in 
Hyderabad. The specialized institu- 
tions are the Agricultural Univer- 
sity in Lyallpur and the University 
of Engineering and Technology in 
Lanore. The oldest, the University 
of the Panjab, was founded in 18&2. 

In addition, there are 280 colleges 
that have 2- and 4-year programs 
leading to the bachelor's and mas- 
ter's degrees respectively. Each 
j>f these institutions is affiliated 
with a university which exercises 
supervisory control over it. These 
supervising universities set curric- 
ular and personnel, standards, admin- 
ister all examinations, and award 
all degrees and diplomas for their 
affiliates. 

The nominal head of a university 
is the chancellor who is the Govern- 
or of a Province. The chief admin- 
istrator, however, is the vice 
chancellor, who is appointed by the 
chancellor in all universities except 
the University of Islamabad (where 
he is appointed by the Central Govern- 
ment) . The vice chancellor presides 
over the University Senate, composed 
of the representatives from both the 
faculty and the various professions, 
and chairs the smaller Executive 
Council or Syndicate. The Senate 
meets several times a year to discuss 
major policy matters such as the 
budget r while the Executive Council 
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determines tuition, apiX)ints faculty, 
sets and administers examinations, 
and handles the day-to-day adminis- 
trative chores. 

The Central Government provides 
the major portion. of funding for 
higher education, e.nd, in recent 
years, has been heavily involved in 
internal university affairs. On 
numerous occasions this involvement 
has been viewed by students and 
faculty as a threat to university 
autonomy and some friction between 
the Central Government and these 
groups has resulted. 

At present, the Pakistan system 
of hiqher education enrolls only 2 
percent of the appropriate age group 
(18-21), a figure substantially 
lower than that found for most other 
countries in the region. Moreovier, 
as in the secondary and intermediate 
stages, most students in higher edu- 
cation institutions are enrolled in 
programs in the arts (in the univer- 
sities— 80 percent; in the affiliated 
colleges — 60 percent) . 

To enter a university or one of 
its af-!:iliated colleges, a student 
must possess an Intermediate Certifi- 
cate. Only students who receive 
First, Second, or high Third Class 
grades on the grade 12 final examina- 
tion leading to this certificate are 
likely to be admitted. Admission to 
the professional colleges and univer- 
sity faculties, (such as those of 
medicine and engineering) is more 
selective, as many require applicants 
to sit for competitive entrance 
examinations. 

The universities and colleges 
offer programs leading to bachelor's 
and master' s degrees in the arts and 
science fields. Generally, the B.A. , 
and B.Sc. degrees require 2 years of 
course work, and the M.A. and M.Sc, 
an additional 2 years. To earn a 
Ph.D., a student must complete 
approximately 3 years of research 
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and independent study in a specific 
field beyond the master *s degree. 

Technical educat\on at the uni- 
versity level is offered in the two 
specialized institutions previously 
mentioned and in a number of tech- 
nical and agricultural colleges . 
Similar degrees arv offered in these 
programs. 

Policy Guidelines 

Tue Eduaation Vottcy includes a 
number of specific recommendations 
aimed at increasing the effectiveness 
of higher education and, at the same 
time, extending opportunities for 
higher study to a bi Odder segment of 
the population- It also announces 
several important reforms designed 
to strengthen cUicii expand higher tech- 
nical studies and establishes a 
national body to coordinate univer- 
sity reform and development. 

Quantitative expansion . — The new 
policy calls for providing 100,000 
additional places in higher education 
institutions by 1980 in order to 
increase the enrollment ratio at 
this level to 3 percent. The speci- 
fic steps proposed to achieve this 
goal include the following: 

• New universities be established 
in regions of the country where 
currently none exists. Initial sites 
will be Multan in the Panjab, Saidu 
Sharif in the Northwest Frontier, 

and Sukkur in Sind. 

e A number of existing colleges 
be converted into full-fledged uni- 
versities beginning with Jamia 
Islamia, in Bahawalpur. 

• The University of. Islamabad 
add undergraduate (bachelor *s-degree) 
facilities . 

• Specialized colleges and the 
Agricultural University at Lyallpur 
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expand their programs to include 
courses in other subject fields. 

Qualitative improvements . — To 
produce the high level manpower 
required for national development 
and to foster greater national co- 
hesion, certain gualitative improve- 
ments will be introduced. 

The new policy directs itself first 
to eliminating imbalance in univer- 
sity enrollments between the fields 
of arts and of science. Restrictions 
will be placed on enrollments in 
faculties in the arts so that the 
annual increase will not exceed 5 
percent. On the other hand, faculties 
in the sciences will be allowed to 
increase their annual enrollments at 
a rate of 10 percent each year. In 
addition, programs in commerce and 
home economics will accept 100 and 
50 more students per year respectively. 
In the affiliated colleges, enroll- 
ments in technology aid science will 
be expanded so that, by 1980, 40 per- 
cent of the student body will be 
studying in technical fields and 30 
percent in the sciences. To provide 
the necessary facilities for these 
programs, science curriculimis will 
be developed in all colleges where 
none currently exists and all tech- 
nical and occupation courses will be 
upgraded to bachelor ' s-degree status. 

To make teaching and research 
positions in the universities more 
attractive, two special programs will 
be initiated. "National Professor- 
ships" will be instituted sd*"£hat the 
most highly qualified scholars;; and 
scientists can continue theirjwork 
as teachers and researchers at a ' 
salary level that compare.s favorably 
with the highest administrative 
posts. Hopefully, this will reverse 
the previous tendency for such 
scholars and teachers to seek admin- 
istrative positions in order to im- 
prove their income. Moreover, 
"National Research Fellowships" will 
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be awarded to encourage outstanding 
scholars and scientists to continue 
their study and research efforts. 
Universities and other institutions 
of higher education will be granted 
special funds so that they, in turn, 
will be able to provide such indi- 
viduals with the facilities they 
need for their work. 

Another major initiative outline 
in TliQ, Education VoLicy is establish- 
ment of the University Grants Commis^ 
sion. The Commission's major fun- 
ctions will be to coordinate the 
programs and expansion of the univer- 
sity system and thus eliminate dup- 
lication and wastage; and to channel 
Central Government funds to the various 
institutions. Among its initial 
tasks will be to determine, in con- 
sultation with the staffs of the 
various universities, the subjects of 
specialization for the "Centers of 
Excellence*' to be established in the 
universities (see discussion follow- 
ing) . More generally, it will serve 
as a buffer between the Central 
Government and the university admin- 
istration, thus preserving institut- 
ional autonomy. 

For the same objective, the new 
policy directs repeal of the Univer- 
sity Ordinances, which have served 
as the basis of much of the Central 
Government's involvement in the 
internal affairs of the universities. 
These Ordinances will be replaced by 
"enlightened and progressive legis- 
lation that will democratize the 
working of the universities and 
ensure full participation by the 
representatives of teachers, students 
and parents in their affairs." 

A niimber of other actions are 
announced that arc designed to fur- 
ther qualitative improvements: 

• "Centers of Excellence" are 
to be created in various universities 
to develop a high level of special- 
ization in certain scientific, tech- 
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nical, and agricultural fields. These 
Centers, whose cost will be born9 by 
the Central Government, will be open 
on the basis of merit to gifted stu- 
dents from ,all parts of the country. 

9 "Area Study Centers" and "Pakis- 
tan Study Centers" will be established 
in many of the institutions. The 
former will concentrate on advanced 
study and research on contemporary 
societies, particularly those of 
special national interest to Pakistan. 
The latter will focus on the lan- 
guages and -literature of the different 
regions of the country. 

ft Undergraduate programs in all 
institutions will include courses 
designed to enable individuals from 
one region to understand the language 
and literature, social structure and 
customs, attitudes and motivations 
of people in other parts of the 
country. 

• A National Institute of Pakis- 
tan Studies will be established at 
Islamabad University "for research 
and post-graduate studies of the 
language, literature and culture of 
the people of Pakistan." 

ADULT EDUCATION 
Current System 

Adult education programs in 
Pakistan have addressed for the most 
part the problem of illiteracy. 
While many of these efforts have 
been substantial^ they have often 
lacked a stable organizational base 
and, therefore, have been unable to 
generate the sustained programs 
needed to have an effective impact 
on the target populations.- 

The most significant of these 
attempts was initiated in the fifties 
as part of the Central Government's 
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Village Agricultural and Industrial 
program. Under its auspices / a 
number of literacy schools were 
constructed in rural areas. They 
were staffed with specially trained 
teachers who utili.'^*ed material pre- 
pared with UNESCO assistance specif- 
ically for adult illiterates. In 
addition, literacy 'programs have 
been conducted in local mosques and 
in traditional Islamic schools. 

Although enrollment in such 7Lit- 
eracy programs grew considerably in 
the sixties, the overall illiteracy 
rate in Pakistan increased from 86 
to 90 percent since independence in 
1947. ^ 

Policy Guidelines 

T/ie Education Fotidy outlines a 
new program more extensive in scope 
than any past efforts. As before, 
the major thrust of this effort will 
be directed toward the rural popula- 
tion/ particularly rural women. 
These centers will be staffed by 
teachers specially trained in inten- 
sive/ short courses and by members 
of the National Literacy Corps (see 
the section on Teacher Education) . 
By 1980, it is expected that 276,000 
literacy centers v;ill have been es- 
tablished in schools, factories, 
union council halls, and various 
community centers throughout the 
country, and that training will have 
been provided to more than 11 million 
illiterates . 

A second, major adult education 
effort announced in the policy is a 
continuing education program design- 
ed to introduce individuals to the 
new technology and skills needed in 
their careers. Initially, priority 
will be given to programs for fac- 
tory workers, farmers, unemployed 
youth, and rural women. Among these 
the largest number of centers will 
be established for women '''seeking 



to become better housewives by 
equipping themselves with the arts 
of reading the Holy Quran and with 
skills such as sewing, knitting, 
embroidery, child care, nutrition, 
poultry keeping, etc." 

The new policy indicates that the 
Central Government expects both the 
literacy and continuing education 
programs to be supported to some 
extent by local volunteers and by 
private agencies. To encourage 
such cooperation, moreover/ the 
Central Government will undertake a 
nationwide "motivational campaign" 
utilizing the mass media. 

Finally, continuing education 
opportunities will be offered on a 
part-^time basis in a People's Open 
University. This institution ini- 
tially will offer a program to enable 
individuals to gain elementary school 
teachers' credentials through a com- 
bination of correspondence courses, 
tutorial Si, seminars, workshops , and 
television and radio programming. 



OTHER REFORMS 

Several additional important re** 
forms outlined in Thu EduccutLon fot" 
icy can be only briefly mentioned 
here. First, extensive efforts will 
be made to enhance the general yel- 
fare of students. The most important 
of these include awarding a great 
number of merit scholarships; grant- 
ing interest-free loans to needy 
students, especially those enrolled 
in professional institutions; estab^ 
lishing book banks in universities 
and colleges where texts can be bor- 
rowed free for stipulated periods; 
providing low-cost transportation 
facilities and free medical checkups; 
and improving and expanding special 
education programs for the handi- 
capped^. 
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Second,, a National Service Corps 
will be created which all Intermediate 
Certificate holders between the ages 
17 and 23 will be encouraged to join 
for a period of 1 year. In addition 
to military training, the volunteers 
will have an opportunity to work in 
social ruction programs. Incentives 
will include a monthly honorarium, a 
uniform allowance, and preference 
for admission to institutions of 
higher education and for selection 
for jobs in both the public and 
private sectors. 



CONCLUSION 

T/ie Education Poticy is an ambi- 
tious document, and may be viewed as 
indicative of the aspirations of the 
Government of Pakistan for dramatic 
improvement in education opportunitu- 
nities in Pakistan. The degree to 
which specific reforms can be imple^ 
mented is a subject for further 
observation and analysis. However, 
President Zulfigar Ali Bhutto 
recently pointed out in a press 
conference that during his adminis- 
tration he has been most pleased with 
the implementation of the new policy. 
An impressive beginning has at least 
been made. 



FOOTNOTES 

Unless indicated otherwise in 
a footnote, all quotations and sta- 
tistics in this article may be found- 
in: Government of Pakistan, Ministry 

of Education. Tfie Education Voticu 
1972-19S0. 1972. 

2 

The full text of this regula- 
tion may be found in Tko, Education 
Volley 1972-1980. pp. 43-45. 
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A recent article points out 
that "out of every 100 students that 
enter Class I Igrade 1] only 38 reach 
Class V." Anthony Lobo* "Teach More, 
Spend Less," FiikLbtan Education 
RdvieiV. 1972. p. 80. while this 
data apparently represents the sit- 
uation in the mid-sixties, there is 
concern among many Pakistan educators" 
that in more, recent years the drop- 
out rate has been even higher. 

^ In a report published in the 
Urdu daily, Jang, Nov. 12, 1972, it 
was annoxtnced that the Provincial 
Assembly of Sind had passed a res- 
olution allowing both Urdu and Sindi 
to be used in the schools at this 
level . 

^ Many of the intermediate 
colleges and special comprehensive 
schools now wholly or substantially 
funded by the Central Governirisnt 
will be designated schools for the 
gifted and talented. Students will 
be selected on the basis of merit 
for these schools and will -not be 
required to pay any fees. The 
eventual aim of the Government is 
to establish at least one such 
residential school in each district. 

Personal communications with 
Pakistan educational officials. 

n 

For a brief discussion of the 
National Service Corps, see the 
section on "Other Reforms." 



At present less than 30 percent 
of elementary teachers are women. 



Tko, VovoZoprnznt o{^ Education Zn 
VakJjitan. Government of Pakistan, 
Ministry of Science and Research. 
Islamabad: 1971. p. . 12. 
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U.S. AND FRENCH EDUCATION: SOME 
REFLECTIONS OF A FRENCH JOURNALIST 
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CLAUDE GAAiBIEZ ^6 
tkz Q^diidoution zdUt- 

I ''^^9k daily Le FigoAo . 

r S made two 

to thd li^uXzd 
States, and In Sup- 
tmboA 1971 cu> a 
mnkyiyiQ Kzpontdn. 

¥/i^nch Educcution 
HiyiiJitQA OtivloA GuutchoAd and thz 
othoA in kpnAZ 1972 as a panXicipant 
in tko. JivtoAncutLonaZ Vi^iXonJi p^og^am 

tho. U.S. VzpoAJynznX Stoutz. A 
6(LnZ2M anXXoZz^ on hiA impxn^^ion^ 
oi knznZdan education appo.an.td in 
loll 1972 i^6uu Le TiQa/io . M. 
Gambiaz ka6 aU^o wnAXtzn Gu^de Blanc 
^ Voin,z Enf^ant a VEdolz MatcAnMo. 
qX VnJjwauiz , aviR holds thz po6AJxon 
Oj{ l/^ce Vn^eAid^wt mXk both thu Asso- 
ciation dc6 JouAnatutcs [inXvoA^siX" 
aOi2M and the Associoution ?/i2J>6 In- 
{^o/imation Jeun^4e. 



\jhen I returned in the beginning 
of May from my second trip to the 
United States, France T*7as experi- 
encing a kind of revoliition in its 
school life. Olivier Guichard, then 
Minister of National Education, had 
just decided that the weekly holiday 
for French school children would 
henceforth be on Wednesday and not, 
as tradition had had it, on Thursday. 

This somewhat minor happening 
helped me to understand the essential 
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difference between the American and 
French systems of education. The Amer- 
ican system is liberal and decentral- 
ized and is fo^onded on the principle 
of local autonomy; ours is authoritar. - 
ian and super-centralized to enable 
it to respond to the fundamental 
principle of the equality of all 
French citizens, a principle which 
has become dogmatized and reinforced 
by maiiy years of administrative prac- 
tice. 

In America — and I am convinced of 
this because I saw examples of it 
myself — so minor a problem would 
have been resolved within an hour by 
the administrative councils of the 
individual schools or local school 
boards. And very likely they would 
have taken the initiative for such a 
change j.n the first place. In France, 
this would not be the case. In a 
country where public education has 
for many years been more highly devel- 
oped than private education (more 
than 10 million pupils are enrolled 
in public education and only 2 million 
in private) , such a decision would of 
necessity take on a binding and na- 
tional character . 

To change the Thursday holiday, 
not only had it been necessary to 
have long consultations with parents 
and teachers b ut also to have a full 
debate on the subject by the Council 
of Ministers in the presence of the 
President of the Republic . This is 
illustrative of the rigidity of our 
educational system and of the dif- 
ficulties which impede its evolution. 
It is a result, very likely, of the 
weight of cultural tradition in 
Europe and especially in France. 

Quite possibly, Aiaericans will re- 
act with surprise at the suggestion 
that the French school children need 
a day of rest in the middle of the 
week. They should be told that this 
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is made necessary by the fact that 
the students' academic programs are 
overloaded — from 29 to 40 hours per 
\. ^^ek plus homework, and this exces- 
sive load is not relieved by such 
indispensible activities as sports 
and recreation. The French school 
child, intellectually the most 
"occupied*^ in the world, has as 
much work in school as his parents 
do at the office or factory. As a 
young American who was attending 
school in Paris once said to me, 
"The Ct/cee is a prisonl'' 

It was Montaigne who said, "It is 
preferable to have a well-formed 
head than a well-filled one" {MZzuX 
vaut une tSt^ bim iouXo. quo. blzn 
pZo^ind] , and in thiS/ his native 
Land, our heads are brimming overl 
From the Ibth century on, we have 
been content simply to repeat this 
wise maxim without ever putting it 
into effect, while nost of our 
European neighbors and A.nglo- Saxon 
friends have been doing just the 
opposite. No one is a prophet in 
his own land. 

The case of the Thursday holiday 
represents also the "psychological 
blocks" which slow down the pace of 
our educational system's evolution. 
Every effort that is made to loosen 
the system somewhat, to give a cer- 
tain autonomy to individual schools, 
comes up against this obstacle. 
Frenchmen do not like to change their 
ways, and the new and the unknown are 
a source of anxiety and fear. And 
above allp in their mind educational 
autonomy would result in the abandon- 
ment of certain pifinciples to which 
they are deeply committed: The guar- 
anty of equality of instruction that 
all of our public institutions can 
now offer since they must all reflect 
the standards of a national model, 
and the prestige and value that na- 
tionally recognized diplomas give 
throughout the country. A considerable 



amount of time will have to pass be- 
fore people's attitudes change. 

I am aware of the fact, and it is 
freely admitted, that in the United 
States, too, there are comparable 
blockages and the same uneasiness 
face to face with what is new. But 
the big difference is that this does 
not stop the process of change. When 
a modification of some kind is plan- 
ned (be it related to curriculum, 
methodological experimentation, or 
some more general aspect of school 
life) , it is discussed and a decision 
is quickly made. Innovation is not 
delayed by the ,5pecter of having the 
whole scholastic system placed in 
question should the desired goals not 
be attained. The excitement, the rich- 
ness, and the variety of American 
educational experimentation bear elo- 
quent witness to this fact. 

There is another significant dif-' 
ference. Decisions are made on a level 
where those most directly affected 
can be involved — as the Thursday holi- 
day decision was not. Local autonomy 
allows parents and teachers to work 
effectively together toward a common 
educational goal. Here, everything 
comes "from on high" and is applied 
administratively to the loccil situa- 
tion for better or for worse. Only 
private schools, which are less re- 
stricted in their initiatives^ have 
the reasonable possibility of organi- 
zing themselves into true "education- 
al communities". And even they must 
follow the state curriculums since 
their pupils must take state-con- 
trolled examinations to obtain 
official national diplomas. 

The psychological blocks surface 
again and quite seriously in the area 
of technical education. As heir to a 
long tradition of deep humanistic 
culture, French education was intend- 
ed for an elite. Despite the do. ^acto 
democratization of the schools that 
has been in progress since the I9'tli 
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century, French education has not 
been able to rid itself completely of 
this orientation. The "classiccil*'and 
"modern" tracks of the upper secon- 
dary school are still designed for 
the children of middle class or 
wealthy families/ while the techni- 
cal education absorbs large numbers 
of the children from more modest 
levels of society. 

It is not without significance 
that technical and academic education 
are still physically separated. In 
France, there are very few schools 
that are truly "polyvalent" and 
provide, as in America, both general 
and vocational education. And there 
has been very little experience with 
the elective system, which is in 
general usage on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

These two kinds of education are 
also kept quite distinct on the high- 
er education level. While in the 
United States higher technical educa- 
tion is offered at the university in 
specialized institutes or colleges 
after several years of general educa- 
tion, in France it is offered in the 
G/iandU EcaiU, which are highly 
selective, typically French institu^ 
tions outside the university system. 
In the scientific fields, the univer- 
sity trains only professors and re- 
searchers and has set up only a lim- 
ited number of enaineerina institutes - 



On the middle levels cf education, 
one must admit that our system still 
represents a certain form of "educa- 
tion by social class." Pierre 
Billecocq, former Secr<^*jary of State 
for Education, expressed the situa- 
tion rather accurately when he said, 
"In the mind of most Frenchmen, 
technical education is for other 
people's children.'* Unfortunately , the 
efforts he has made to promote tech- 
nical education^ represented especial- 
ly by the Orientation Laws* which he 
had passed in 1971 to reform and 
renew technical education, have not 
yet borne fruit. Families have not 
yet understood the advantages of 
consciously choosing this kind of 
education even though it offers 
greater job opportunities than tra- 
ditional education, whose "royal 
ways" lead often to vocational dead 
ends, despite their intrinsic value. 

France — and its citizens — must 
create a new technological humanism . 
How it responds to this challenge 
will determine, in the final analysis, 
whether or not its education will 
survive. 



*Ed. — See Raymond E. Wanner *s "A French 
Approach to Career Education," in the 
sectioT-j "^^''iucation for Career Develop- 
ment." ♦ 
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ORGANIZATION FOR REHABILITATION 
THROUGH TRAINING (ORT): A 
WORLDWIDE PROGRAM 



nmrny king ^ 

Ckiz{i oi thz VclcaZ- 
AXoutiv e 5 QA\) 
Section In thz In" 

ncutionat Stud^U. 
One {junction 
ihUi 6 action to 
pZa n AjtlnQJia/ii2M 
{^oA, visiting zdu~ 
coutou ptom oil 
pa/vU tko. mnZd. 
.Vk. KlnQ'bo^cmQ. A^yutoA^^to^d In ORT 
iA)k^n p^n,ogA,mmZng va^saXoU {^Aom tkz 
\}}onZd ORT Uyiion, and lcu>t ^mmoA va.^~ 
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Mexico. Vtmnt In Spayia>h and F.iench, 
he ^106 takm nwnQAoM- gnaduciX2. counyh- 

tho. y^did oi loingmgd^ and 
JU.ngiJuLstici^. 



In the spring of 1970, the Ameri- 
can ORT Federation asked the U. S. 
Office of Education to make arrange- 
ments for the visit of a team of ORT 
officials from Israel interested in 
the latest developments in vocational 
and technical education. OE's Insti- 
tute of International Studies, which 
plans such visits for many foreign 
educators, observed that this group 
caused more initial puzzlement than 
most. U. S. educators who received 
the group frequently asked, "What is 
ORT?" Such a reaction seems surpris- 
ing and argues for broader dissemin- 
ation of information about ORT, 
because ORT is not only one of the 



largest vocational training organi- 
zations in the world, but has been 
operating long enough to have recent- 
ly celebrated irs 90th anniversary. 

It 5ll began in Russia in 1880, 
when a Jewish industrialist peti- 
tioned Czar Alexander li for permis- 
sion to create a fund to aid those 
Jews who were unable to qualify 
for skilled employment. A circular 
letter, sent out to thousands of 
communities throughout the country, 
brought in innumerable small dona- 
tions, resulting in the establishitient 
of a fund t6 promote handicrafts, 
industry, and agriculture among the 
Jews. A charter of organizations was 
eventually granted to the founders, 
who used the funds to establish 
schools, courses for "apprentices , 
and traveling workshops. The name 
they gave this foundation, translated 
into English many years later, became 
"Organization for Rehabilitation 
through Training- /*' or ORT. 

During World War I, when hundreds 
of thousands of Jews were uprooted 
and lost their means of livelihood, 
ORT began to offer assistance to the 
displaced and the oppressed in the 
program of "relief through work" 
that was to play a central part in 
its activities for several decades. 
Refugees who already possessed skills 
were placed in workshops, while 
others were enrolled in crash train- 
ing programs. Special instructors 
and teachers were prepared, and pro- 
fessional staff accompanied the 
evacuees on the road and helped them 
to resettle in new lands. 

The movement continued to spread, 
and a meeting of representatives from 
eight countries, he].d in Berlin in 
1921, led to the establishment of the 
World ORT Union, consisting of 54 
affiliates in Eastern Europe, nine in 
Western Europe, and one in the United 
States. With support coming from 
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concerned individuals and organiza- 
tions in many countries, ORT unde^r- 
took a greatly (expanded program of 
vocational training, serving about 
500,000 people between tl'^e two World 
Wars . 

In 1933 CRT's first programs were 
established in Germany. Doctors, 
lawyers^ civil servant^ and business- 
men no longer permitted to engage in 
their professions were trained in 
occupations- that either were essen- 
tial to the German economy and thus 
might allow them to remain in 
Germany, or could help to begin a 
new life when they emigrated. During 
the next decade, classes and work*- 
shops were set up in France, Canada, 
the United States, Switzerland, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Uruguay, 
Cuba, and even China. Many v/ho were 
unable to flee survived the purges 
because of their participation in 
CRT's activities. 

When the war in Europe ended in 
1945, veteran CRT workers were among 
the first to enter areas that had 
been under Nazi domination, coopera- 
ting with the United National Relief 
and Rehabilitation Agency (UNRRA) 
and other agencies. By the end of 
1947, they had established a network 
of courses in all ' of the displaced 
persons camps of Europe, with over 
22,000 people enrolled in 50 pro- 
grams. Because immigration opportu- 
nities in many countries were limited 
to persons possessing skills that 
could contribute to development, the 
CRT diploma, recognized by all 
governments, became known as a "pass- 
port to freedom." 

In 1949, the largest CRT program 
was located in Germany; today it is 
in Israel. The network of secondary 
schools and technical institutes 
established in that country has been 
a major factor in its rapid indus- 
trial and technical development. 
Many programs begun by CRT primarily 



to train displaced persons and 
refugees have been replaced by per- 
manent CRT school svstems in many 
parts of the world. :^iile the orig- 
inal emphasis was on adults and older 
persons, the backbone of the program 
is now the 3- and 4-year specialized 
secondary vocational schools with 
related courses in the sciences , 
humanities, and cultural subjects. 
Postsecondary technical institutes 
and community colleges are also being 
added. And these institutions are 
keeping up with the times by introduc- 
ing audiovisual aids including pro- 
grammed instruction , Television , 
and computers. 

This change over the years in the 
philosophy of CRT programs towards 
broader and more advanced training 
was ably expressed at the 90th Anni- 
versary Congress of CRT in Geneva in 
1970, by the President of the World 
ORT Union, Dr. William Haber: 

Tho ORT idea was conceived in an age that has 
vanished* It took root in the aoil of necessity 
and spPtjad and yr-ew aa ib Pound strength and men 
and '^men \iVho understood its mission. o., 

»o« And when v;e in ORT speak of education, we 
mean much more than vocational and techr ical 
training* We seek not to forget that man is 
more, much more, than an element of nianpov;er. 
We seek to provide the rich culture which is the 
by-product of any good education, even when its 
central focus is vocational and technical...* 

We have eliminated the image of ORT as schools 
for the poor, who have no other place to go. The 
new technology and the opportunities that are 
linked to it are soienco-baced, demanHing a broad, 
comprehen:-ive fund of knowledge,.. „ 

Nowhere is the implementation of 
CRT's new philosophy more apparent 
than in Israel. In 1969 an agreement 
was signed with the Hebrew Univer^r-ity 
to set up an ORT Engineering School 
on the Jerusalem campus that would 
turn ou:' both engineers and techni- 
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cians. At the same time, four addi- 
tional postsecondary centers were 
established in other parts of the 
country. Also during the same year, 
in Buenos Aires an ORT Computer 
Science- Center was inaugurated — 
the first in ORT and the first of 
its kind in Latin America, 

To produce the kinds of teachers 
needed to carry out these programs 
around the world, the Central ORT 
Institute was established in 1949 at 
Anieres, Switzerland. The first 
experimental class of 62 young men 
from 12 countries was graduated that 
same year, ai. i its members became 
key instructors and administrators 
in ORT programs. Today, after a 
preparatory year at the Institute, a 
future teacher technician may be 
assigned to the Geneva Institute for 
Higher Technical Studies, from which 
he would graduate with a Swiss 
diploma . 

Successful in establishing schools 
and in training teachers and techni- 
cians, ORT has entered the area of 
technical assistance. The Anieres 
Institute has set up training pro- 
grams for persons from countries in- 
cluding Argentina, Brazil, Iran, 
Ivory Coast, and Uruguay. A strong 
emphasis is placed on teachers 
developing their own teaching 
materials and audiovisual aids from 
inexpensive sources. Under contract 
with the Agency for International 
Development, the Institute has been 
the headquarters for briefing staff 
members assigned to U.S. Government 
projects in West Africa and has 
offered training courses for the 
Peace Corps. 

ORT educators have not only as- 
sisted agencj.es from other countries, 
but have also sought exchange of 
ideas with them concerning career 
training. For instance, in November 
1971, the American ORT Federation 
asked OE's institute of International 
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studies to plan an itinerary for a 
group of ORT educators and adminis- 
trators from Switzerland, France, and 
Iran. They concentrated or\ programs 
oriented towards career training , 
including the career education model 
in Hackensack, N.J. A statement from 
the team's final report on the trip 
contains some interesting observa- 
tions on the contemporary scene: 

fTveryvvhere. • .the team came to understand the 
true meaning of the expression to 'arm'a young 
man f?v life. In the same v;£\y that a battleship 
is armed to win through the most turbulent erw 
counters, these young people are truly * armed' ^ 
with the end that they will be able to overcome 
all the difficulties they may meet in profession- 
al lifoo When it is remembered that within the 
span of a man's life he has to re-orientate him- 
self at least three times, the importance of 
career education, a concept which, happily, is 
spreading more and more throughout the U.S.A., 
can be measured. Europe K.is been clower in 
accepting it. But this oome mobility ir> a 
positive factor in social and cconr Ic progress. 

ORT has had experience with career 
development in every major area, 
beginning with training tor agri- 
culture and the most basic trades and 
moving on through skills training for 
light and heavy industry to preparing 
technicians and engineers. 

One particularly notable aspect 
of ORT programs is their adaptabil- 
ity. ORT has continuously adjusted 
its educational programs to the needs 
both of the participants and of the 
societies in which it has operated, 
even during the most sudden and 
extreme changes brought about by war 
and disaster. ORT administrators 
have conducted detailed surveys of 
local economic and manpower needs 
before setting up training programs. 
Available local materials have been 
utilized to the fullest extont 
possible to avoid the high cost of 
imported machinery and equipment. 
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Also of significance is the cul- 
tural content of ORT programs. While 
imparting the necessary career skills 
and providing a good general educa- 
tional background, ORT has managed 
to integrate groups of differing 
cultural backgrounds into the eco- 
nomic and social life of many coun- 
tries without diluting the cultural 
heritage of these groups. Many of 
its students have come from condi- 
tions of great poverty in urban 
ghettos or isolated rural areas, 
and the ORT schools have been like 
a new world to them. Others have 
come from different language back- 
grounds, and they needed to be 
taught the cultural and social 
language of the country of whicli 
they were to be a part. 

Thus, over the years ORT has devel- 
oped considerable expertise in prepar- 
ing people to communicate and work 
effectively in a new cultural environ- 
ment. The exchange of ideas between 
American educators and those working 
with ORT programs might well be re- 
ciprocal. From ORT's long experience 
there is much to be learned that is 
pertinent to developing a career 
dimension in o^ncation in this coun- 
try and around the world. 
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MAR/ PROCTOR kcu, 

6pzcyicitL6t in thz 
1 ntoAncutioyiaZ OKqan- 
izcUlon^ B/ianck 

lYvtQAncutionaZ Stu- 
dldJti ^incd 1970. 

8. A. in intoAna- 
tionaZ KoZcutionAi 
{^^om thz UyiLveAySity 
o{) Cati{^o/iyiia at BoAkeZ^y, and took 
2 yzaJUi 0^ QKadiiatz 6tudy in jouAnaZ- 
ij>m at AjvoAA^can U\u,vQA^ity. HoA 
pAo{^(iA6ionaZ po^itlon^ in tho. intoA- 
nationaZ KQZatlov]^ iioZd inoludu: 
Sta^ rmmboA OjJ tk^ Senate Fo/iexgn 
Relations Committzz, iohaXqa {^ofi WRUL 
xadLLo in Hm Vo/ik, in{iOmation of^^^i- 
CQA iA)ith UNESCO, and iyitoAnaXional 
tiai^on 6pzciaLi6t u)ith tkz MoAitimo, 
AdmiyvUtAatyCon . 

NOTE: Invitations to conferences, meetings, sem- 
inars, and workchops convened by such intergoverrv* 
mental organizations as OECD, OAS, and those in 
the UN usually are extended to participating Gcv- 
ernment representabives and other selected officials 
or experts. Information about such events may 'ue 
obtained from the organizations' headquarters* 



THE TOKYO CONFERENCE ON 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Ways in which adult education can 
contribute to economic, social/ and 
cultural development in today's 
world were the primary topics at the 
Third International Conference on 
Adult Education this summer in 
Tokyo. The Conference^ hosted jointly 
by the Government of Japan and the 



Japanese National Conunission 
UNESCO, was the third in a serios of 
UNESCO conferences on adult (jUuca- 
tion that began in 1949 at Elsinore 
and convened again in 1960 at Mon- 
treal. 

Over 300 conferees participated, 
representing individual nations, 
nongovernmental organizations , and 
international organizations . The 
conference reviewed 53 national re- 
ports on adult education, examined 
trends in adult education during the 
last decade, and anticipated the 
prospects for adult education as a 
factor to improving the quality of 
life in both developing and devel- 
oped countries. The conference aimed 
at identifying suitable ways of 
developing, within the framework of 
overall educational systems, adult 
education that would prepare people 
to meet changing situations through- 
out their lives. In-depth working 
sessions covered planning, adminis- 
tration, and financing of adult 
education; use of communication 
media ; coc:perative programs ; and 
mobilization and training of person- 
nel. 

In resporri;^: to its experience at 
the Confereiricr: the U.S. delegation 
suggested tnat the United States un- 
dertake extensive follow-up activi- 
ties in reviewing the programs of 
other nations and in effecting in- 
tellectual cooperation and informa- 
tion exchanges v;ith other countries. 
Delegates also suggested that UNESCO 
give priority attention to adult 
education, sponsor conferences at 
more frequent intervals, and supple- 
ment conferences with regional meet- 
ings in which information, plans, 
and research can be shared. 

The Conference report is avail- 
able from the United Nations Publi- 
cations Sales Section (UNIPUB) , Box 
433, Mew York, N.Y. 10017. The 
United States' report to the Confer- 
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ence, ?2JVb]0ZQJiiv(^^ 0^ Adult EdaacuUon 
in thd U.S. and a ?n.ojzcJxon ion. thu 

ViVtuJid (prepared by the U.S. Office 
of Education in cooperation with the 
Coalition of Adult Education Organ- 
izations) , is available fromf Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 



ment Printing Office, 



Washington 



D.C. The price is 35^ per copy; the 
catalog number is HE 5.213:13042. 

MEETINGS ON RECURRENT EDUCATION 

Recurrent education is the theme 
of an international meeting to be 
held from March 18 to 23, 1973, at 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. Convened under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Center for Educa- 
tional Research and Innovation (CERI) 
and the National Ins:liitute of Educa- 
tion (NIE) , the zxnrEerence will be 
attended by educ^ttixrs from univer- 
sity, industry, and gosi^ernment sectors 
of Canada,. France, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
the Unitied States, .and Yugoslavia. 

The meeting \7ill focus on the 
personal and economic aspects of 
recurrent education — tentatively 

defined for purposes of this meeting 
as a modular system of education 
that provides the facilities and 
services required for a wider choice 
in timing of education for workers 
and that is aimed at reducing 
unemployment and bringing about 
greater economic stabilization. 

Six sessions will explore recur- 
rent education characteristics and 
implications for the present educa- 
tion system, educat io nal objectives 
and income policy, enlarging the 
choices by supply changes, equity 
through recurrent education, and 
educational leave and sources of 
funding. 

Both CERI and the Education 
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Committee of the Organization for 
Econoraic eration and Development 

(OECD) IK. '"^n examining, compar- 
ing, nd mc. } recommendations for 
program... - recurrent education in 
member countries. Recurrent educa- 
tion was on the agendas of the fifth 
session of CERI's Governing Board 
(in Paris, November 27 to 28, 1972) 
and of the seventh session of the 
Education Committee (in Paris, 
December 7 to 8, 1972). . 

Further information concerning 
the Georgetown University meeting 
may be obtained by writing to-: Dr. 
Selma J. Mushkin, Director, Public 
Services Laboratory, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C . 20007. 
Information concerning the OECD. 
session is available from: OECD, 
Cnateau de la Miiette, 2, rue 

todree Pascal, ?75, Paris 16e, 
Eirance. 

CONFERENCE J>I FUTURE 
STRUCTURES OF f';7ST-SEC0NDARY 
EDUCATION 

From June 26 to 29, 1973, the 
Conference on Future Structures of 
Eost-Secondary Education will be 
convened by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
:tIECD) at its headquarters in Paris. 
!ffris conference will bring together 
t±Ljs results of past and ongoing work 
CTne both by OECD ' S Education 
Committee and its Center for Educa- 
tional Research and Innovation 
(CKRI) . Agenda topics include 

accessibility to stndies and employ-- 
ment, the organizatrron of studies in 
mass higher education, and the 
planning and financing of mass 
higher education. 

Further information may bo 
obtained by writincr to: OECD, Chateau 
de la Muette, 2, -nie Andree Pascal, 
F75, Paris 16e, France. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 
ABSTjRACTING SERVICE 

The Co-operative Educational 
Abstracting Service (CEAS) of the 
International Bureau of Education 
(IBE) in Geneva provides substantial/ 
concise, and highly selective sum- 
maries of documents concerned with 
either educational policy, adminis- 
tration, and legislation, or with 
education research. These summaries 
are intended primarily to serve the 
member states of UNESCO and have 
been of particular interest to edu- 
cational documentation and research 
center. 

UNESCO launched CE;is as a pilot 
project in 1968 to disseminate edu- 
cational information. The project 
was transferred to the IBE early in 
197t) and placed on ^ regular bs^s 
the following ear. Over 2 50 
stracts have been issued on pol±cy 
docruments representing select±ons 
by more than 60 contributing coun- 
tries. Criteria for selecting doc- 
uments for abstracting are profes- 
sional authority, relevance to CEAS 
topics, originality, regional or 
international scope, recency, and 
availability. A cumulative index 
to abstracts issued since 1968 is 
maiirtained. 

As a parallel activity, the IBE 
Secretariat has prepsr:ed a set of 
country education prcfn'"] es as pazTr 
of the CEAS. The first set of '^O 
profiles has been issi:^d.. The eniiire 
series of profiles is planned to 
coxTET all member states in a 2 -year 
periiod, after which the informat±on 
w i ll\ again be brought .up to date. 

The collected profiles will con- 
stitute a concise guide to national 
education systems throughout the 
world, helping to form a backgro_und 
against which development trends 
and innovations in education may be 



viewed. Taken individually, the 
profiles will provide points of ref- 
erence fr^rn which to study the CEAS 
:0 • - national policy docu- 

. t riing to any particular 
country. The three components of 
each country education profile are 
a descriptive text, essential sta- 
tistics , and organizational dia- 
grams. The text contains the fol- 
low:.ng elements: General principles; 
system of administration, including 
structure, organization, and plan- 
ning; curriculums for the main cycles 
of general education; and teacher 
training content and requirements, 
including inservice training. 

A design is in the early stages 
to extend CEAS into specialized areas 
cf education linfef to the UNESCO 
■ rogram. The fixst ?rach area will h( 
adult education. The 1972 Interna- 
tional Conference on Adult Education 
{held this past summer in Tokyo) af- 
firmed the need and probable support 
for such a service- This specializ- 
ed service in adult education is 
planned to be developed by an insti- 
tution or nongovjernmental body, 
although integrated into CEAS (for 
language , presentsrion , format , and 
possibly production and distribution). 

Further information may be obtained 
from: Intemational Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Palais WiHsan, Geneva/ 
Switzerland.. 

INTERNATIOEIAL DIRECTORY FOR 
EDUCATiODNAL LIAISON 

The lYitQAncutionaJi VJjitcJ:on,y Ion, 

EducatLonCit LLOyUon has recently 
been published by the Overseas 
Liaison Committee of the American 
Council on Education. It contains 
current informaTtion on more than 225 
organizations dealing with education 
in the developing world, universi- 
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ties in the developing countries r 
and embassies and consulates in the 
United States and their visa 
requirements . 

The V^AdCto^y is divided into 
four sections. The International 
section contains descriptions or 
organizations with a multiregionaJL 
focus including donor a;gencieSx 
foundations, and other non-prof ii: 
organizations. For each organi- 
zation, information is included on 
funding, activities in the field of 
education, and publications. A head- 
quarters address to which further 
inquiries may be directed is - 3a 
listed. Geographical sections om 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America/ 
Caribbean include descriptions err 
national and regional organizations 
as well as major research institutes,^ 
Universities located in each geo- 
graphical region axe listed by 
country and information is furnished 
on administrative personnel, 

location, departments or facultx^ 
of instruction,. and associated 
research institutes. Each geograplt— 
ical section also lists embassies 
and consulates with their addresses, 
telephone numbers, and ambassadors' 
names, as well as entry requirements 
for U.S. nationals for each country. 
A general index and an index of 
acronyms • have been compiled for the 
convenience of the reader. 

The Overseas Liaison Committee ±2: 
a working connrLttee of the American 
Council on Education whose 21 member: 
are selected from administrative, 
research and teaching positions in 
U. S. colleges and universities for 
their specialized knowledge of sub- 
jects related to OLC programs and 
for their willingness to devote timr 
to their design and execution. 71, 



Secretariat is maintained in 
Washington, D.C. The OLC concentrates 
cn program activities concerned with 
improving communication and linkages 
between higher education in the 
United States and developing 
countries; cooperating with overseas 
universities and associations of 
universities in sponsoring discus- 
sions on critical issues on higher 
education and development; under- 
taking special studies in collabo- 
ration with scholars in developing 
countries; and providing specialized 
information on higher education in 
developing co.UHtries to the American 
acad^ic community and . donor 
agencies. 

Copies of the 474'-page VL^LZCTOH^y 
may be obtained from: Publicatuons 
Divisfxon, American Council on Edizca- 
tian. One Dupont Circle, Washixrg— o:n, 

C. 20036. 



IBE'S COJyiPARATIVE 
EDUCATION NEWSLETTER 

Tfe.Wmi £c±te/L of the Intenra±ional 
Sdirea-rL ;of Education's Li a i sen. Of rice 
for Compairati-ve Education, tw^: Issues 
of wiiiciL have: appeared to dste tec^ 1, 
Deceirber 1971 and No. 2, Apid:! 1972,) , 
Ibas Ereen continued as the hlW^ZzttZ^ 
aj^ the, bSoKld CoiiyicaZ of CompcuiizzLv(i 
Education SoCyLntiu. ^ol. 1, No.. 1 
of this new publication! is da.ted 
2vovei±:=r 1972. The editor, Mrs.. Mine 
EajR]ori, is assisted by"the secretar- 
i'es of ^he member societies, who also 
D£?nrve as an Editorial Advisory Board. 
iMviil should be addressed to tne Sec- 
retariat of the World Council of 
Ucpp2£rative Edunstion Societies ,^ 
?3^1ais Wilson, m - 1211 Geneva 14, 
■iwltzerland. ♦ 
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SOME RECENT. PUBLICATIONS 
I NSTI TUTE OF I NTERNAT IONAL STUD I ES 



International Studies in the Uni ted States 

A^XjCin Siixdlojb ln,^^:M 1972.; 119 pp. $-75. OE-15162. 
T/ie Vymmlcj^ o{^ l CoopoAotlon In JntQAnatyionaZ Edac<M.on. 

1971. 64 pp. '$.^0. 0E-lAi60. 

¥o^(ugn CuAA^c Con^uJUdyit& J:n A 56 pp. $.65. OE-1V159. 

EdaacutA^onaZ^ V Ivo/iy Co(Ut. 1972. 

1^1 pp. • $1 . ,OE-Ul63. 

EdacuuUonU^^ pp. $1. OE-r4T6u 

R^{^om and $.70. OE-14166. 

So\)l(it fk^ ^1 pp. $.30. OE-I^ISS- 

ThQ.^VzvQZom2.yvt M Moscow. 1973. 17 pp, 

OE-IM69.. : In press. 

Ec^cat^^nhvtn 8 pp. $ 1 .25/ 0E^M*^65 . 

; ' . .^^^^^^ Materials- on international Education , 

JmfinA^^ on about Oversea 

. :Study ,. Teach ing,.iWork, and ; Travel ' $■ ^5. OE-1^17^. , . 

: ¥qn.QAjQn:XanQiiaQz^ i A)tea- )^ 0 ^ i I yitoAnatlonaZ Edaca^ 
; i;vListv^ 

; :ji 1 1 V Sect i on :.6^ 973.'. 6b 'pp . OE- i:Al 72.. \ n i^rre^s . 

;;i-'iahd Rep6rts\^Ava l;:laK^ rch ' I nf ormat i on. Center- - 

v:'i.965,^7,n: \ ; ■■. ;V; ' . . 

Jnt^Jiy^^ bf/ State Regu 1 at i on s , and 

U.S. Of.fJ be of v^^^^ / 

S(ilfL(i;tJijd^ 

:mtAm<^ ;)Pr:P'P^v-'-^ - 

... ' . -. Grant; Programs , Admin i stered by the- 

■ of Ediicat i on -^s hs t it u te :bf : I n te rna t iona 1 ; it^^ 

I'gkQ^ 'Cpn^uJb^^ 1 972 . ^ 2a;pp7 :$ Jip i ; OE7 1 ^ 1-^3-7^ 



